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A THEOLOGICAL READING OF 
THE FAERIE QUEENE, BOOK II 


BY A. C. HAMILTON 


It is generally inferred from Spenser’s Letter to Ralegh that 
the subject of The Faerie Queene, Book II is the moral virtue 
of Temperance. But this inference misreads the Letter, besides 
disregarding the Renaissance understanding of the poet’s sub- 
ject. More seriously, it reduces the poem to a succession of 
exempla illustrating temperance or its opposite. 

The subject of Book II is stated very explicitly in the 
Letter. After describing the occasion of Guyon’s adventure in 
the Palmer’s story of the bloody-handed Babe whose Parents 
were slain by Acrasia, Spenser adds: “ which is the beginning 
of the second booke and the whole subiect thereof.” The term 
is carefully chosen, being a key term in Renaissance poetics. 
To invent his subject matter was the poet’s first task, as 
Gascoigne writes: “the first and most necessarie poynt that 
euer I founde meete to be considered in making of a delectable 
poeme is this, to grounde it upon some fine inuention.” In 
place of the rhetorical term inwentio, the critical terms “ fable ” 
and “ fiction ” became generally used. Harington, for example, 
refers to “ inuention or fiction.” The poet’s art of imitation 
was generally defined as the art of creating fiction. Jonson 
writes that “the Fable and Fiction is (as it were) the forme 
and Soule of any Poeticall worke.” Sidney expresses the same 
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doctrine when he writes that the skill of the poet “ standeth 
in that Idea or fore-conceite of the work, and not in the work 
it selfe.”* Using these terms we may define the “ whole sub- 
iect ” of Book II, or its invention, as that fiction which Spenser 
creates of the bloody-handed Babe whose Parents were slain 
by the enchantress Acrasia. This fiction is the “ cause ” of the 
Book, its Idea in Sidney’s sense, the significance of which is 
dramatically realized within the poem itself. The moral virtue 
of Temperance usually taken as its subject is rather the matter 
out of which Spenser creates his subject. 

The subject of Book II is sufficiently described in the Letter 
to help us read the poem. The parallel set up with the occa- 
sion of the Redcross knight’s adventure where the parents 
imprisoned in the brazen castle by the huge dragon indicates 
man’s spiritual bondage in the fallen world suggests that the 
bloody-handed Babe stands for mankind which from its infancy 
has been infected by original sin. (Blood upon the hands 
being the usual token of man’s guilty state.) The name of the 
enchantress reveals that the cause of the Babe’s stained hands 
is Intemperance seen as an enchanting woman. The analogue 
which inevitably suggests itself is Eve in her Garden of Eden 
where Adam by submitting to her charms was slain and through 
him the entire human race stained by original sin. In his quest, 
then, Guyon seeks to undo the effects of man’s first Fall, to 
assert the power of the temperate body over sin. Of course, the 
Letter only hints at this subject in terms appropriate to a 
“ darke conceit ” in order to arouse the reader’s wonder. But 
Spenser could depend upon the same response from his reader 
that Chapman gives to Homer’s subject in the Odyssey: “ the 
returne of a man into his Countrie, is his whole scope and 
obiect; which, in it selfe, your Lordship may well say, is 
ielune and fruitlesse enough; affoording nothing feastfull, 
nothing magnificent. And yet euen this, doth the diuine 
inspiration, render vast, illustrous, and of miraculous com- 


* The remarks of Gascoigne, Harington, and Sidney are taken from Elizabethan 
Critical Essays, ed. G. G. Smith (Oxford, 1904), I, 47; II, 204; I, 157. Jonson’s 
remark is taken from Herford & Simpson, Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1947), VIII, 635. 
Milton uses the term “whole subject” in the same way as does Spenser. In the 
Augment to Paradise Lost he writes: “The first Book proposed first in brief the 
whole Subject, Mans disobedience, and the loss thereupon of Paradise wherein he 
was plac’t.” 
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posure.” * Spenser’s subject as described in the Letter is 
superbly calculated to excite wonder—the bloody-handed Babe, 
the parents mysteriously slain, the enchantress Acrasia, the 
Palmer who complains—and leads the reader into the poem. 

After his meeting with the Redcross knight, Guyon’s 
“pageant next ensewes”’ and he seeks an occasion for his 
adventure. Immediately there follows the episode of the 
bloody-handed Babe which dramatically expounds the whole 
subject of the Book as given in the Letter. It falls into two 
parts divided between Cantos 1 and 2. In the first part, 
Amavia’s “loues rage” and Mortdant’s intemperate lust dis- 
play “the image of mortalitie ” overcome by the intemperate 
affections. But Temperance, as the Palmer reveals, “ with 
golden squire / Betwixt them both can measure out a meane.” 
Though Mortdant dies through the enchantments of Acrasia 
“for he was flesh: (all flesh doth frailtie breed) ,’ Guyon may 
master this frailty through temperance. (Mortdant’s name 
means one who “death does giue” by drinking from the 
charmed cup, even as Milton’s Adam ate the fruit “ whose 
mortal tast / Brought Death into the World.”) Since Guyon 
seeks to overcome the sin by which man has fallen from grace, 
his quest leads him back to the Garden of Eden which is seen 
as the Bower of Bliss. There, as the second Adam armed with 
the power of temperance, he triumphs over Eve. 

The occasion of his quest being thus provided, Guyon goes 
forward to avenge the Babe who is mankind. But it is not 
within his power to redeem him. The second part of the 
episode shows Guyon’s vain efforts to cleanse the Babe’s hands. 
The Babe being “in dead parents balefull ashes bred ” is, like 
his parents, the image of mortality: “such is the state of 
men: thus enter wee / Into this life with woe, and end with 
miseree ” (II. ii.2). (The phoenix image suggests renewal, but 
also identity: the Babe who is “ witnesse of [his] fathers fall ” 
is seen in the image of his father.) When Guyon fails to wash 
the Babe’s “ guiltie hands,” 


He wist not whether blot of foule offence 
Might not be purgd with water nor with bath; 
Or that high God, in lieu of innocence, 


*“To the . . . Earle of Somerset,” in The Poems of George Chapman, ed. P. B. 
Bartlett (New York, 1941), p. 407. 
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Imprinted had that token of his wrath, 
To shew how sore bloudguiltinesse he hat’th; 
Or that the charme and venim, which they druncke, 
Their bloud with secret filth infected hath, 
Being diffused through the senselesse truncke, 
That through the great contagion direfull deadly stunck. 


(II: ii. 4) 


As exactly as allegorical poetry can, this stanza renders a 
theological statement of original sin. It may be compared 
with Article IX of the Thirty-nine Articles which reads in part: 
“ Original sin . . . is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original righteous- 
ness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that the 
flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit, and therefore in 
every person born into this world, it deserveth God’s wrath 
and damnation.”* More specifically, the closing lines of 
Spenser’s stanza suggest the Calvinist doctrine of man’s total 
depravity: “. . . haereditaria naturae nostrae pravitas et cor- 
ruptio in omnes animae partes diffusa, quae primum facit reos 
irae Dei.”* But Spenser describes this infection as a token 
not only of God’s wrath but of man’s former righteousness: 
the Babe’s hands “his mothers innocence may tell .. . as a 
sacred Symbole it may dwell /In her sonnes flesh.” This 
suggests rather the Christian humanist’s emphasis upon man’s 
regenerate nature. While man’s “ indwelling sin” (so Milton 
terms it) is beyond the power of temperance to remove, Guyon 
may assert man’s former innocence with the aid of grace. 
The two parts of this episode of the bloody-handed Babe 


*See E. C. S. Gibson, The Thirty-Nine Articles. of the Church of England 
(London, 1897), II, 357. Since Article IX was framed in reply to the Pelagians 
and the Anabaptists who held that infants are born innocent of Adam’s trans- 
gression, Spenser’s choice of the Babe is appropriate. The Babe is infected though 
innocent of any actual sin: “ carelesse of his woe, or innocent / Of that was doen” 
(II. ii. 1). Cf. Donne: “as soon as wee are any thing, we are sinners, and there, 
where there can be no more tentations ministred to us, then was to the Angels 
that fell in heaven, that is, in owr mothers womb, when no world, nor flesh, nor 
Devill could present a provocation to sinne to us, when no faculty of ours is able 
to embrace, or second a provocation to sin, yet there, in that weaknesse, we are 
under the weight of Originall sin.” (Donne’s Sermons, ed. L. P! Smith (Oxford, 
1919), p. 166.) 

* Institutes, II.i.8. Cited by E. T. Green, The Thirty-nine Articles (London, 
1896), p. 72. 
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which reveal both the power and limitations of temperance 
prepare for all that follows. In the later episodes Guyon 
masters the intemperate affections of human nature through 
which man falls from grace. In theological terms, what he 
resists is actual sin. But his power, limited by the infection 
of original sin which remains in human nature, must be supple- 
mented by the power of grace whose instrument is Arthur. 

The intemperate affections are symbolized by Wrath whose 
various states are opposed by Guyon to the limit of his own 
power. Beyond that limit he needs the power of grace. Guyon’s 
battle with the suitors in the house of Medina is prevented by 
Medina who exclaims: 


Ah puissaunt Lords, what cursed euill Spright, 

Or fell Erinnys, in your noble harts 

Her hellish brond hath kindled with despight, 

And stird you vp to worke your wilfull smarts? ... 
Of fly from wrath, fly, O my liefest Lord. (ii. 29-30) 


This Erinnys in man’s heart causing him “ with bloud guilti- 
nesse to heape offence”’ manifests the Babe’s “ bloudguilti- 
nesse”” which is God’s curse upon man. (For we are, to use 
Saint Paul’s phrase, “ by nature children of wrath.”) Though 
Guyon subdues Wrath displayed as Furor, he cannot slay him: 
“he is not such a foe, / As steele can wound, or strength can 
ouerthroe ” (II. iv. 10). Phedon, Furor’s victim, may be saved, 
though not cured, by Guyon. For wrath “ through temperance 
[may] be easd,” as Guyon declares; but the wound is mortal, 
as Phedon complains: “in me yet stickes the mortall sting, / 
That during life will neuer be appeasd” (iv. 33). Wrath is 
further displayed in Pyrochles whom Guyon subdues and urges 
to flee ““ outrageous anger, and woe-working iarre . . . which 
thee to endlesse bale captiued lead” (II. v.16). But again 
this inner wrath may not be cured by Guyon. Pyrochles seeks 
occasion to release Furor, and ends in the idle lake seeking 
vainly to quench the flames which Furor has aroused: “ yet 
nought can quench mine inly flaming syde, / Nor sea of licour 
cold, nor lake of mire, / Nothing but death can doe me to 
respire ” (II. vi. 44). Wrath which leads to lust is embodied 
in Cymochles who may be roused from his lustful slumber in 
the Bower of Bliss, but soon lapses into his former state by 
serving Phaedria. 









The power and limitations of temperance are further dis- 
played in Guyon’s passage through Mammon’s cave. Here 
he resists all the temptations to avarice which the world offers; 
but at the end he is left helpless before the onset of Pyrochles 
and Cymochles. Paradoxically, though he triumphs he falls, 
Through the power of temperance he could subdue, though not 
destroy, the intemperate affections symbolized by Wrath. He 
does so by learning how not to act. The Palmer teaches him 
to avoid occasion to wrath, and restrains him from rescuing 
Pyrochles. Even his victory over Cymochles is prevented by 
Phaedria’s pleas. His acts cancel themselves; even his release 
of Pyrochles, where the irony of his remarks later turns against 
himself: “ great mercy sure, for to enlarge a thrall, / Whose 
freedome shall thee turne to greatest scath ” (II. v.18). When 
he is prepared to undergo Mammon’s trial, he may be tempted 
by Atin with charges of cowardice which before had moved 
him to wrath, but now “though somewhat moued in his 
mightie hart, / Yet with strong reason maistred passion fraile, 
/ And passed fairely forth” (II. vi. 40). Within Mammon’s 
Cave Guyon reveals how thoroughly he has learned to resist 
all temptation to act. Even the desire to act: “ to which if 
he inclined had at all, / That dreadfull feend, which did behind 
him wayt,/ Would him haue rent in thousand peeces strayt” 
(II. vii. 64). In the final temptation when Mammon urges him 
to eat the fruit and rest upon the silver stool, Guyon is pre- 
pared to deny even these natural instincts. But through this 
victory over himself, he reaches that final state of not acting, 
the state of death. (Spenser presses the fact of death as 
strongly as his romantic narrative will allow.) Pyrochles and 
Cymochles may now disarm and despoil his body; but at this 
climactic moment Arthur enters. When he slays the two 
knights, Guyon arises “ with so fresh hew ”: from this moment 
he acts no longer by his natural power alone, but is guided 
by reason and aided by grace. 


The power of the temperate body is displayed in the house 
of Alma; its limitations in its besiegers, Maleger with his forces. 
In his assault upon the temperate body, Maleger inflicts 
wounds which cannot be cured: “ne was their salue, ne was 
their medicine, / That mote recure their wounds; so inly they 
did tine ” (II. xi. 21). What is described in the bloody-handed 
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Babe as “ secret filth ” infecting the body “ that through the 
great contagion direfull deadly stunck ” is dramatically realized 
in the monster whom Arthur may wound but not slay: 


Flesh without bloud, a person without spright, 
Wounds without hurt, a bodie without might, 

That could doe harme, yet could not harmed bee, 
That could not die, yet seem’d a mortal] wight, 
That was most strong in most infirmitee. (IT. xi. 40) 


As Guyon seeks in vain to cleanse the Babe’s hands, “ the which 
him into great amaz’ment droue, / And into diuerse doubt 
his wauering wonder cloue,”’ Arthur is “ th’ amazed knight 
[whose] wonder farre exceeded reason reach, / That he began 
to doubt his dazeled sight ” (II. ii. 3; xi. 40,44). The answer 
to his riddles is “the old man, which waxeth corrupt after 
the lusts of decit ” (Eph. iv. 22), the original sin which over- 
came mankind when Adam lost his native grace. Maleger, 
then, manifests the body totally corrupt through original sin.° 
Arthur’s slaying of Maleger is, in effect, the cleansing of the 
Babe’s hands through the baptism of grace. By his act man 
is purged from the guilt of sin. 

But the infection of original sin remains in regenerate man. 
According to Article IX, “ this infection of nature doth remain, 
yea in them that are regenerated, whereby the lust of the 
flesh . . . is not subject to the law of God.” Since man’s 
nature is so infected, external Nature becomes a Bower of 
Bliss tempting him to concupiscence. Freed from the guilt, 
but not the infection, of original sin, Guyon confronts the 
cause of man’s fall, Eve within her Garden. He triumphs, and 
does not fall, but acts in “the tempest of his wrathfulnesse.” 
By destroying the Bower, he breaks through enshrouding nature 
whose harmony seeks to absorb man upon the order of nature. 
When Guyon approaches the Bower, “now gins this goodly 
frame of Temperance / Fairely to rise”; now Guyon becomes 
this image of temperance, of man guided by reason and aided 
by grace standing against all the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. That original sin remains ingenerate 


*This identification of Maleger and original sin was first made by A. S. P. 
Woodhouse, “ Nature and Grace in The Faerie Queene,” ELH, XVI (1949), p. 221. 
See also V. K. Whitaker, The Religious Basis of Spenser's Thought (Stanford, 


1950), p. 50. 
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in human nature is significantly rendered in the concluding 
stanza of the Book where Guyon denounces Grill who chooses 
the life of a beast: 
See the mind of beastly man, “A ¢ 
That hath so soone forgot the excellence AN E 
Of his creation, when he life began, : 
That now he chooseth, with vile difference, POE’ 
To be a beast, and lacke intelligence.® 
This points again to that original sin in human nature which <i 
is, upon the theological level, the “ whole subiect ” of Book II Re 
as described in the fiction of the bloody-handed Babe. ana 
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“A CELEBRATION OF CHARIS ”: 
AN EVALUATION OF JONSONIAN 
POETIC STRATEGY 


; BY PAUL M. CUBETA 
ure which 


of Book II 


a Ben Jonson’s “ithe Triumph of Charis” has always been 


one of the best known and most widely anthologized of Jon- 
sonian love lyrics, but it is seldom recognized that the lyric 
is actually an integral pari of a larger poem “ A Celebration 
of Charis in ten Lyrick Peeces ” (Underwood II) ,‘ a unified 
group of love lyrics strangely neglected by critics, who lavish 
their praises on the exquisite but well-known Celia poems. I 
hope to establish that any effort to write the history of English 
love poetry between Spenser and Pope must take into considera- 
tion Jonson’s substantial undertaking in “A Celebration of 
Charis.” Because of his remarkable feat in combining the mode 
of much Greek and Latin love poetry with the manner of 
Spenser, Donne, and Pope, this poem holds a pivotal position 
halfway between the traditions of the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

The ten pieces were apparently not written at one time 
although they have been organized to form a total poem. The 
Simpsons argue that the first lyric was “ written in Jonson’s 
fiftieth year, 1623, and later than the companion pieces [Under- 
wood] II. 2-10. These are after 1612, when Jonson made up 
his lyrics for The Forest, and before 1616, when The Devil is 
an Ass, containing [Underwood] II. 4. 11-30, was acted at the 
Blackfriars.” ° I question, however, whether from the evidence 
one is justified in being quite so definite. There is only the 
internal evidence of “ Though I now write fiftie yeares ” (1. 3) 
in “ His Excuse for loving” (1) to substantiate the date as 


*Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford, Perey and Evelyn Simpson (Oxford, 1947), 
en teenie VIII, 131-142. Conical brackets are placed around insertions in the text made by 
swyne / And Jonson’s Oxford editors. 

*Herford and Simpson, XI, 49. 
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i623, and the identification of dramatic speaker and poet is 
often a precarious undertaking. “ Fiftie yeares” has a sus. 
piciously generalized quality about it, particularly for a poet, 
who before he was forty, had written in the introductory poem 
to The Forest * 

Then wonder not, 


That since, my numbers are so cold, 
When Loue is fled, and I grow old. (ll. 10-12) 


From the Conversations with Drummond we know that the 
seventh lyric was composed before the famous trip to Scotland 
in 1618-19, when Jonson recited it at Hawthornden.* But this 
merely sets the terminus a quo for a second of the group. There 
is nothing to imply that all the lyrics except the first must have 
been written before 1616. Interesting also is the fact that 
neither the lyric from The Devil is an Ass nor that quoted to 
Drummond mentions Charis by name; moreover, neither con- 
forms to the pattern of iambic tetrameter couplets found in 
the other eight. One might plausibly argue that they were 
fitted into the total structure when the other lyrics were con- 
posed at some later date. 

The first piece, addressed to the reader, forms a kind of 
framework for the group, suggesting the rather sophisticated 
and detached attitude with which it should be viewed. The 
speaker represents Jonson’s deliberate parody of himself as he 
assumes a dramatic mask in the poem. The stuffily pompous 
lover, who is called “ Ben” in the ninth lyric, at once strikes 
an uneasy, defensive pose as he ventures into a field not usually 
dominated by his generation: 


Let it not your wonder move, 

Lesse your laughter; that I love. 

Though I now write fiftie yeares, 

I have had, and have my Peeres. (ll. 1-4) 


But the aging poet’s implicit appeal for sympathy gets nowhere 
when the modesty of this remark is immediately followed by: 


Poéts, though divine, are men. (1. 5) 


Not only does this cliché of self-conscious pride render its mate 


* Herford and Simpson, VIII, 93. 
“Herford and Simpson, I, 135. 
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utterly meaningless but the parody cuts deeper, for by placing 
the banal remnants of a once respectable classical theory in a 
concessive clause, the poet underscores his completely casual 
acceptance of his divinity. ; 

A parody of Elizabethan sonnet-conventions is insisted upon 
in the second section when Charis’ lover, with an arrogance he 
can never long suppress, explicitly informs the poor reader of 
the proper emotions to assume for hearing a Petrarchan sonnet: 


If you then will read the Storie, 

First, prepare you to be sorie, 

That you never knew till now, 

Either whom to love, or how: 

But be glad, as soone with me, 

When you know, that this is she, 

Of whose Beautie, it was sung,° 

She shall make the old man young... . (Il. 13-20) 
Under satiric attack now is the perennial theme of Elizabethan 
love poetry that the lover’s mistress excels all other mortal 
beauty. Surrey, for instance, begins one of his lyrics with 


precisely this kind of smug self-satisfaction: 


Geue place, ye louers, here before 

That spent your bostes and bragges in vaine; 
My ladies beawtie passeth more 

The best of yours, I dare well sayen, 

Than doth the sonne, the candle light, 

Or brightest day the darkest night.° (ll. 1-6) 


From this parody Jonson swiftly moves on in the last lines 
to the traditional argument that love somehow conquers the 
ravages of time: 


She shall make the old man young, 
Keepe the middle age at stay, 
And let nothing high decay... . (Il. 20-22) 


Compare these sentiments with Shakespeare’s in Sonnet XXII: 


°“The nearest approach in Jonson is the tribute to the Countess of Exeter in 
Glipsies|] M[etamorphesed] 484-5. Lines 23-4 are said of Lady Purbeck in G.M. 
540-1.” Herford and Simpson, XI, 49. 

*The Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, ed. Frederick Morgan Padelford 
(Seattle, 1920), p. 56. 
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My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 
So long as youth and thou are of one date.’ (ll. 1-2) 


Granted that Shakespeare is fully cognizant that he is handling 
a conventional theme, the difference between the poems lies in 
their tone. By allowing the paradoxes to tumble out with little 
logical coherence, Jonson dramatizes the facile insincerity and 
tawdriness of many Elizabethan love lyrics, even as he uses 
their terms and their thoughts. 

These last lines are indicative of the entire argument of 
Jonson’s lyric and provide a further device for satire by pointing 
up the old lover’s absurdity. From the outset the speaker has 
vigorously asserted his own dignity, but he quickly becomes 
so caught up in his outpouring of familiar romantic notions 
and so absorbed in the sound of his own voice that he fails to 
pay any attention to the logical flow of his argument. The 
result is to give the surface reasoning and veneer of seriousness 
an ironic undertone as the rhythms rock along in a sing-song 
fashion which only enhances the stereotyped banality of “ the 
Language, and the Truth ”: 

And it is not alwayes face, 

Clothes, or Fortune gives the grace; 

Or the feature, or the youth: 

But the Language, and the Truth, 

With the Ardor, and the Passion, 

Gives the Lover weight, and fashion. (ll. 7-12) 


The total organization, built upon rhetorical arguments rather 
than the logical development of either idea or metaphor, thus 
becomes a jumble of clichés crystallized out of Petrarchan 
traditions. But the final couplet suddenly demands a reassess- 
ment of the whole strategy of the poem: 


Till she be the reason why, 
All the world for love may die. (Il. 23-24) 


The outrageous boldness of this hyperbole (with, perhaps, an 
echo of a sexual pun on “die”) suggests that the dramatic 
speaker, or stylized poet, has been deliberately putting on the 
kind of act his younger rivals in love are accustomed to employ; 


"The Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. Hardin Craig (New York, 1951), 
p. 485. 
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but he seems fully conscious of all its humorous implications, 
just as he is aware that to the reader he is a fool for seeking 
an’ amour at his age. 

For all his ridiculousness as a love poet, the first glimmer 
ofthe aging lover’s schemes throws the paired poems that 
follow—‘* How he saw her” (2) and “ What hee suffered ” (3) 
—into a totally different perspective. They develop an elabor- 
ate conceit in the manner of vers de société which parodies the 
mode of Anacreontic poetry. The poet first “ beheld her, on 
a day,/When her looke out-flourisht May ” (ll. 1-2). Being 
aman of vigorous action and experienced in the ways of love, 
he feels in complete command of the situation: 


Farre I was from being stupid, 
For I ran and call’d on Cupid. (Il. 5-6) 
Again the parody of literary jargon whips around to flick not 
only at trite classical love-metaphors but, in the ridiculous 
“stupid-Cupid ” rhyme, at the lover’s self-assured poise. With 
the breathless excitement of an old man he pants: 


Love, if thou wilt ever see 

Marke of glorie, come with me; 
Where’s thy Quiver? bend thy Bow: 
Here’s a shaft, thou art to slow! (ll. 7-10) 


Once the lover has untied the clouds about Cupid’s eyes, how- 
ever, so that Cupid can attack Charis, the god becomes afraid 
and runs away, dropping his bow and arrow. Then: 


I foole-hardie, there up-tooke 

Both the Arrow he had quit, 

And the Bow: with thought to hit 

This my object. But she threw 

Such a Lightning (as I drew) 

At my face, that tooke my sight, 

And my motion from. me quite; 

So that, there, I stood a stone, 

Mock’d of all: and call’d of one 
(Which with griefe and wrath I heard) 
Cupids Statue with a Beard, 

Or else one that plaid his Ape, 

In a Hercules-his shape. (Il. 20-32) 


The incongruities upon which the sequence is built are 
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dramatized here by this final ludicrous picture of a fat, bearded 
old lover, frustrated and helpless in the middle of the idealized 
landscape of the pastoral convention. Commenting upon 
Thomas Carew’s “ Know Celia (since thou art so proud),” 
F. R. Leavis provides an excellent evaluation of this aspect 
of Jonson’s contribution to the English love lyric: “. . . it repre- 
sents a Court culture (if the expression may be permitted as 
a convenience) that preserved, in its sophisticated way, an 
element of the tradition of chivalry and that had turned the 
studious or naively enthusiastic Renaissance classicizing and 
poetizing of an earlier period into something intimately bound 
up with contemporary life and manners—something consciously 
both mature and, while contemporary, traditional.”* And if 
this mode of operation appears likewise in Carew, then perhaps 
Carew’s indebtedness to Jonson’s achievement is greater than 
even Leavis makes clear. 

Something of this same strategy carries on in the sequel 
“ What hee suffered ” (3), where the lover comes to recognize 
the penalties involved in adoring a proud and cruel Petrarchan 
mistress: 


After many scornes like these, 

Which the prouder Beauties please, 

She content was to restore 

Eyes and limbes; to hurt me more. (ll. 1-4) 


Charis’ conditions are a demand for the complete subservience 
of her lover and the god of love as well. Receiving the bow 
and arrow from Ben, she returns them to Cupid on his promise 
to shoot Ben. But immediately upon seeing blood, 


She repented of the deed, 


And would faine have chang’d the fate, 
But the Pittie comes too late. (Il. 18-20) 


Ben, thereupon, determines to make the most of his opportunity 
for revenge: 


Looser-like, now, all my wreake 
Is, that I have leave to speake, 
And in either Prose, or Song, 


°F. R. Leavis, Revaluation (New York, 1947), p. 17. 
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, bearded To revenge me with my Tongue, 
idealized Which how Dexterously I doe, 
ng upon Heare and make Example too. (ll. 21-26) 
roud) ,” , ; 
, ai . The revenge turns out to be the most idealized, rapturous 
it saa portrait in the “ Celebration.” Perhaps the irony is merely 
we that as Charis’ captive the poor lover is hopelessly unable to 
oi a do anything but blindly worship his mistress. But recalling the 
al the flicker of a suggestion at the outset that Ben has other than 
zine and ) Purely literary notions about his affair with Charis, I cannot 
“the q | help querying whether his real scheme of revenge is not to 
- seduce her love through the medium of poetry, in this case the 
nsciously «i , h” 
: And if | famous lyric er Triump (4). 
ali : Although “ Her Triumph ” thus has cast about it an aura of 
ae aa high comic irony, the lyric itself is not a parody of Elizabethan 
love poetry. Instead Jonson writes sympathetically here in 
— the finest traditions of the mode. Charis is presented as an 
sale a ideal mistress embodied as a classical goddess sweeping along 
ii triumphantly in a chariot drawn by swans or doves: 
See the Chariot at hand here of Love, 
Wherein my Lady rideth! 
Each that drawes, is a Swan, or a Dove, 
And well the Carre Love guideth. 
| As she goes, all hearts doe duty 
Il. 1-4) Unto her beauty; 
; And enamour’d doe wish, so they might 
servience But enjoy such a sight, 
the bow | That they still were to run by her side, 
; promise Tho rough Swords, th<o}rough Seas, whether she would ride. 
(Il. 1-10) 
In the second stanza Charis’ features are defined as a celestially 
_ radiant harmony: 
18-20) : Doe but looke on her eyes, they doe light 
sortunity All that Loves world compriseth! 

*Kathryn A. McEuen [Classical Influence upon the Tribe of Ben (Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, 1939), p. 148] maintains that Jonson has been inspired here by Cupid’s 
triumphal procession in Ovid’s Amores I, ii. But the Ovidian Cupid is a far different 
character from the Anacreontic god of love that Jonson consistently portrays in 

| the “Celebration.” In Ovid Cupid’s triumph is the result of the abject surrender 

: of the speaker, who with Conscience and Modesty is dragged along, a bound 

» Prisoner. The chariot has been furnished by Mars, Cupid is called a kinsman of 
Caesar, and the people worship the god trembling with fear. 
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Doe but looke on her Haire, it is bright 
As Love starre when it riseth! 
Doe but marke, her forehead’s smoother 
Then words that sooth her! 
And from her arched browes, such a grace 
Sheds it selfe through the face, 
As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the Gaine, all the Good, of the Elements strife. 
(Il. 11-20) 


The final stanza provides a union between her celestial and 
her terrestial beauty by a series of sensuous pastoral metaphors 
suggesting a delicate purity, softness, and sweetness in terms 
within the everyday experience of ordinary mortals. And a 
subtle tension is created between her idealized loveliness and 
the imperfections of actual life that impinge upon it: 


Have you seene but a bright Lillie grow, 
Before rude hands have touch’d it? 
Have you mark’d but the fall o’the Snow 
Before the soyle hath smutch’d it? 
Have you felt the wooll o’the Bever? 
Or Swans Downe ever? 
Or have smelt o’the bud o’the Brier? 
Or the Nard ithe fire? 
Or have tasted the bag o’the Bee? 
O so white! O so soft! O so sweet is she! !° (Il. 21-30) 


The vivid pictorial details and sense of lush richness, unusual 
in Jonson’s non-dramatic poetry, remind one more of Spenser 
than of classical prototypes. And although Jonson may have 
objected to the Spenserian style, this is not to say that he could 
not, or did not, occasionally make use of that tradition to 
establish this delicate equilibrium between the actual and the 
ideal, between nature and life as they are and as they should be. 


*°McEuen (p. 23) and Herford and Simpson (XI, 50) have attempted to 
establish Martial’s grief-stricken, idealized portrayal of the dead little Erotion 
(V, xxxvii) as the source of Jonson’s breathlessly excited, enraptured depiction 
of his ideal mistress riding in triumph. But Martial’s point is that the beloved 
child is dearer to him than any material object in the world; he, therefore, surveys 
the farthest known earthly limits for the choicest products renowned in each 
region—all of which Erotion excels: the ivory of an Indian elephant, Spanish 
fleece, Athenian honey, Paestan roses, the golden hair of a Rhine maiden. Jonson’s 


colloquial questions, on the other hand, are calculated to suggest Charis’ sensuous | 


teality because his images are the ideal objects recognized immediately, if only 
rarely experienced, by everyone. 
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The fifth lyric, “ His discourse with Cupid,” takes the 
descriptive details of ““ Her Triumph ” and reassesses them in 
the manner of the second and third poems. The effect is to 
encircle with an ironic setting the most eloquent tribute that 
Charis is to receive. According to the lover’s description of his 
lady, Cupid declares with saucy brightness, Charis must be 
Venus herself: 


Sure, said he, if I have Braine, 
This, here sung, can be no other 
By description, but my mother! (Il. 10-12) 


Although this is a conventional Renaissance conceit used by 
both Spenser and Marlowe, Jonson’s development of it is 
peculiarly appropriate because in the Iliad, book XVIII, Charis 
is the wife of Hephaestus and therefore is identical with Venus 
Aphrodite 77: 
Her very Name, 
With my Mothers is the same. (ll. 37-38) 


The parody in this lyric is put in the mouth of Cupid, who 
in arguing for the identification, maliciously takes some of the 
imagery of the lover’s song to Charis (“ Her Triumph”) and 
deliberately converts it into the over-blown conceits of the 
whole world of Elizabethan love-poetasters. Starting with a 
casual deceptiveness, the god gradually lets the literary clichés, 
awkward assonance, and banal feminine rhymes build to a 
climax of degenerate verse-techniques: 


So, Anacreon drawne the Ayre 

Of her face, and made to rise, 

Just above her sparkling eyes, 

Both her Browes, bent like my Bow. 
By her lookes I doe her know, 

Which you call my Shafts. And see! 
Such my Mothers blushes be, 

As the Bath your verse discloses 

In her cheekes, of Milke, and Roses; 
Such as oft I wanton in! 

And, above her even chin, 

Have you plac’d the banke of kisses, 
Where, you say, men gather blisses, 


—_—___. 


" Herford and Simpson, XI, 51. 
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Rip’ned with a breath more sweet, 
Then when fiowers, and West-winds meet. (Il. 14-28) 


Such interpolations as “ which you call,” “ your verse discloses,” 
and “you say” make it clear that Cupid has obtained his 
information not from actual experience but from the Ana- 
creontic jargon of Elizabethan versifiers. To include poor Ben 
in the category seems the cruelest touch of all, for Cupid is 
poking fun at “ An Elegie” (Underwood XIX) *: 


By those pure bathes your either cheeke discloses, 
Where he doth steepe himselfe in Milke and Roses; 
And lastly by your lips, the banke of kisses, 
Where men at once may plant, and gather blisses. 


(Il. 7-10) 


Cupid’s allusion to Anacreon’s painting of his mother recalls 
such a prototype as the sixteenth Anacreontic ode, where the 
poet is instructing a painter how to portray his lover: 


Her glance be fire (no minic hue) 
Like Pallas grey, like Venus tender; 
For her cheeks and nose to render 
Mingle rose-leaves with the cream; 
And that the lip like hers may seem, 
Make it what Persuasion’s is, 
Provocation to a kiss; 

And then beneath a shapely chin 
Let every Grace fly out and in 
About a marble throat... .° 


In the second half of the “ Celebration” (6-10) the poet's 
strategy undergoes a major shift in emphasis. After the intro- 
ductory lyric sounded the overture to both the themes and atti- 
tudes of the whole group, lyrics two to five developed the 
parody largely in terms of an idealized dramatic situation 
revolving around the focal “ Her Triumph.” The point of view 
now becomes just the reverse as the ideal Charis is grounded 
in the real world of Jacobean court society. The contrast is 
clearly seen by juxtaposing the idealized pastoral landscape of 
the second lyric, “ How he saw her,”— 


** Herford and Simpson, VIII, 170. 
‘* J. M. Edmonds ed. and trans. The Anacreontea (London, 1981), pp. 41-48. 
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I beheld her, on a day, 
When her looke out-flourisht May: 
And her dressing did out-brave 

All the Pride the fields than have... . 


(Il. 1-4) 


with the London wedding-scene in the sixth lyric, “ Clayming 
a second kisse by Desert ”: 

You were more the eye, and talke 

Of the Court, to day, then all 


Else that glister’d in White-hall. (ll. 14-16) 


The body of this latter song, like its previous two companions 
in the sequence, showers Charis with elaborate praise but now 
in the plainer, less metaphorical style of Restoration and 
Augustan vers de société. The lover tells her that at the 
court-wedding she is fairer even than the bride “ with th’advan- 
tage of her haire,/And her Jewels .. .” (Il. 10-11). At the ball 
that followed, her dancing “. . . was worthy (being so seene) / 
To be envi’d of the Queene” (ll. 27-28). But the satirical 
implications become evident when one notes the structure of 
the lyric. At the beginning and the end Ben puts his request 
for a kiss: 

Charis, guesse, and doe not misse, 

Since I drew a Morning kisse 

From your lips, and suck’d an ayre 

Thence, as sweet, as you are faire, 
What my Muse and I have done: 

Whether we have lost, or wonne, 

If by us, the oddes were laid, 

That the Bride (allow’d a Maid) 

Look’d not halfe so fresh, and faire, 


..as did you! (ll. 1-9, 12) 


The remainder of the lyric is a series of lavish compliments on 
her hair, her jewels, her dancing, each introduced by “ or,” with 
the conclusion: : 


Guesse of these, which is the true; 
And, if such a verse as this, 


May not claime another kisse. (ll. 34-36) 


The lover’s insistence on this guessing game completely takes 
away any pretense that his words are to be taken seriously. 
lhe organization puts the same kind of pragmatic framework 
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around this action that the first lyric puts around the group 
as a unit. In this case the lover will be rewarded with a kiss 
if the open appeal to his mistress’ vanity meets with her 
approval. 

But Charis’ payment for this successful flattery only whets 
Ben’s appetite and immediately produces the seventh lyric, 
“ Begging another, on colour of mending the former.” The 
tone of voice is no longer that of classical or Petrarchan adora- 
tion but rather of Donne’s eager, sexual urgency: 


For Loves-sake, kisse me once againe, 
I long, and should not beg in vaine, 
Here’s none to spie, or see; 
Why doe you doubt, or stay? (Il. 1-4) 


Charis does not need the underlying suggestions of fertility in 
her lover’s next image to point out the sophistry of his argu- 
ment: 
Tle taste as lightly as the Bee, 
That doth but touch his flower, and flies away. 
Once more, and (faith) I will be gone, 
Can he that loves, aske lesse then one? 
Nay, you may erre in this, 
And all your bountie wrong: 
This could be call’d but halfe a kisse. 
What w’are but once to doe, we should doe long. 


(Il. 5-12) 


His tactics have now undergone a decided shift to become 
the more insidious proposition: “ What we do at all we should 
do well.” The emphasis on “doe” brings to the surface a 
motivation implicit both in the lover’s tone of voice and in 
the connotations of the bee-metaphor. Nevertheless Ben coyly 
maintains that his advances are only for another kiss: 


I will but mend the last, and tell 
Where, how it would have relish’d well; 
Jovne lip to lip, and try: 
Each suck <the> others breath. (ll. 13-16) 


The proposal is a far cry now from the light touch of the bee, 
but it exemplifies a breaking-through of the undercurrent of 
sensuality which has always lurked beneath the lover’s rhetoric. 
The final two lines of the lyric— 
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And whilst our tongues perplexed lie, 
Let who will thinke us dead, or wish our death— 
(Il. 17-18) 


recall the ending of “ His Excuse for loving” (1), where the 
lover has stated that Charis is the reason all the world would 
die for love. Now the poet is quite ready for anyone to see 
Charis and him passionately kissing, still as death, and to wish 
for a similar kind of death. Perhaps Ben’s stratagem for 
revenge in “ What hee suffered ” (3) was more of a tip-off than 
we at first realized. Recalled now, it assumes a heightened ironic 
coloring: 

To revenge me with my Tongue, 

Which how Dexterously I doe, 

Heare and make Example too. (Il. 24-26) 


The sixth and seventh lyrics have been concerned primarily 
wiih an anti-Petrarchan definition of the love-affair, but as yet 
Charis herself has remained fairly close to the ideal Petrarchan 
mistress. In the next two poems we have our first insight into 
the real Charis as a lady in high Jacobean society. “ Urging 
her of a promise” (8) views the love-affair in a larger social 
context, and we discover that Ben is only one of her many 
friends: 

Charis one day in discourse 

Had of Love, and of his force, 
Lightly promis’d, she would tell 
What a man she could love well: 


And that promise set on fire 
All that heard her, with desire. (ll. 1-6) 


The friendly, relaxed conversational rhythms the poet employs 
to force Charis to make the revelation hide the first mockingly 
satiric attack he makes upon her: 


Therefore, Charis, you must do’t, 
For I will so urge you to’t, 

You shall neither eat, nor sleepe, 
No, nor forth your window peepe, 
With your emissarie eye, 

To fetch in the Formes goe by: 

And pronounce, which band, or lace, 
Better fits him, then his face; 

Nay, I will not let you sit 
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*Fore your Idoll Glasse a whit, 

To say over every purle 

There; or to reforme a curle; 

Or with Secretarie Sis 

To consult, if Fucus this 

Be as good, as was the last: 

All your sweet of life is past, 

Make accompt, unlesse you can, 

(And that quickly) speake your Man. (Il. 13-30) 


Charis’ everyday activities form a decided contrast to the 
goddess riding in a swan-chariot and receiving the adulation 
of the crowds. Her concerns now are for forms, laces, her 
mirror, her coiffure and rouge. And what at first seems an 
objective, incidental description of Charis at her toilet soon 
takes on the satiric implications that there is actually nothing 
more to her values than these externalities. This impression 
is enforced by the submerged metaphor of “ your Idoll Glasse ” 
(1. 22). Charis is a pagan worshipper, but the divinity before 
whom she performs her sacred rites is, of course, herself. Now 
the elaborate rhetorical patterns of “Her Triumph” (4) and 
“ His discourse with Cupid ” (5), which established Charis as 
a pagan goddess, have suddenly become ironically inverted, 
and we see, in a manner which the Anacreontic and Petrarchan 
jargon could never convey, the true nature of her divinity. 

In dramatic situation, imagery, and tone this moment in 
Charis’ boudoir is a prelude to a more famous temple-bedroom 
in the reign of Anne: 


And now, unveil’d, the toilet stands display’d, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover’d, the cosmetic powers. 
A heav’nly image in the glass appears; 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears. 
Th’ inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of Pride. 
Unnumber’d treasures ope at once, and here 
The various off’rings of the world appear; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the Goddess with the glitt’ring spoil." 


(The Rape of the Lock, I, 121-132) 


** The Complete Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Henry W. Boynton 
(Boston, 1903), p. 90. 
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Charis would certainly have been proud of the way in which 
her granddaughter Belinda has defined this service of worship. 

Our suspicions of Charis’ true nature are speedily confirmed 
when in the ninth lyric, “ Her man described by her owne 
Dictamen,” she damns herself by her own words. The proud 
cruelty of the Petrarchan mistress becomes merely a bored, 
disdainful hauteur as she attempts to dispose of the nuisance 
that has been annoying her: 


Of your Trouble, Ben, to ease me, 
I will tell what Man would please me. (ll. 1-2) 


Bul her efforts to define her beau ideal become primarily an 
unconscious self-revelation. Her tone of voice is in sharp con- 
trast to her lover’s; the witty urbanity and graceful poise 
reflected in the poet’s verses degenerate into a brassy, almost 
slangy informality suggesting brittle, worldly disillusionment: 


I would have him, if I could, 

Noble; or of greater Blood: 

Titles, [ confesse, doe take me; 

And a woman God did make me. (Il. 3-6) 


Charis’ own evaluation of herself in this last line is a most 
efiective commentary that she is indeed not the goddess Ben 
has made her. This disparity between classical and Petrarchan 
idealism and Jacobean actuality is further underscored when 
Charis reveals that her ideal of the perfect man is largely com- 
posed of the same superficial appearances with which she is 
concerned in the previous lyric: 


Young [ld have him to<oy, and faire, 
Yet a man; with crisped haire 
Cast in thousand snares, and rings 
For Loves fingers, and his wings: 
Chestnut colour, or more slack 
Gold, upon a ground of black. 
Venus, and Minerva’s eyes, 

For he must looke wanton-wise. 

Eye-brows bent like Cupids bow, 
Front, an ample field of snow; 
Even nose, and cheeke (withall) 
Smooth as is the Billiard Ball: 
Chin, as woolly as the Peach; 

And his lip should kissing teach, 
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Till he cherish’d too much beard, 
And make Love or me afeard. 
He would have a hand as soft 
As the Downe, and shew it oft; 
Skin as smooth as any rush, 
And so thin, to see a blush 
Rising through it e’re it came; 
All his blood should be a flame 
Quickly fir’d, as in beginners 
In loves schoole, and yet no sinners. (Il. 9-32) 


Charis succeeds only in perverting the Renaissance ideal of 
the courtier into something more closely resembling the 
‘ wealthy curled darlings ” of Venice whom Desdemona scorns 
in marriage. But it should be noted that the description is 
essentially a redefinition of the imagery and details used by 
Ben in his own love poems to Charis, particularly “ Her 
Triumph.” The arched eyebrows, the snowy complexion, the 
chin of peach-fuzz, the hands soft as down, the skin smooth 
as rush—all recall the pictorial details of the second and third 
stanzas of that love lyric. The reworking is significant, for 
the fresh beauty of the classical and Spenserian imagery has 
become in Charis’ hands little more than empty poetic diction, 
trifling social cliché. Her lack of sensitive discrimination is 
demonstrated by the intrusion of the “cheeke (withall) / 
Smooth as is the Billiard Ball” (Il. 19-20), a simile which 
heightens the disparity between the romantic Elizabethan 
rhetoric and the mundane commonplaces of Charis’ society. 
Furthermore, the organization of her description suggests that 
it is she who is looking “ wanton-wise,” as she proceeds from 
her imaginary lover’s hair systematically downward without 
overlooking a single physical detail. What in “ Her Triumph” 
was an idealized portrait of sensuous beauty has now become 
only a catalogue of sensuality. 

But Charis does not stop here. Appearances may come first, 
but the young Jacobean god whom she would like to seduce 
must conform to the highest standards of the Renaissance 
courtier: 


Valiant he should be as fire, 
Shewing danger more then ire. 
Bounteous as the clouds to earth; 
And as honest as his Birth. 
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All his actions to be such, 


As to doe no thing too much. (ll. 41-46) 


For her there can be nothing short of total perfection: 


*Twere to<o> long, to speake of all: 
What we harmonie doe call 
In a body, should be there. . . . (ll. 33-35) 
In repudiating her hopeful lover because of his beard, his age, 
and his clothes, Charis has implicitly rejected the argument 





upon which he based his suit in “ His Excuse for loving” (1): 





























And it is not alwayes face, 
Clothes, or Fortune gives the grace; 
Or the feature, or the youth: 
But the Language, and the Truth, 
With the Ardor, and the Passion, 
Gives the Lover weight, and fashion. (ll. 7-12) 
Perhaps, however, behind the surface banality of the old 
lover’s words there is some relevant meaning given to his 
values as they are established in the course of his courtship. 
Faced with the predicament of being an aging lover, the 
speaker has never denied that he is honestly seeking a physical 
amour. In this both he and Charis share a common desire, 
but Charis, by cynically rejecting the values Ben can offer 
| because they fall short of her impossible demands, ends with 
nothing: 
Such a man, with every part, 
I could give my very heart; 
But of one, if short he came, 


I can rest me where I am. (ll. 53-56) 


The futility of Charis’ position is clearly shown up by her 
companion in the final lyric, ““ Another Ladyes exception present 
at the hearing ”: 


For his Mind, I doe not care, 
That’s a Toy, that I could spare: 
Let his Title be but great, 

His Clothes rich, and band sit neat, 
Himselfe young, and face be good, 

All I wish is understood. 

What you please, you parts may call, 
"Tis one good part I’ld lie withall. 
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Here we discover a blunt honesty, refreshing for all its pointed 
brutality, because it is a cynical disillusionment at least stripped 
of all the worn-out trappings of Renaissance adornments. 

In an age which can no longer attain the heroic greatness 
implicit in the idealized conventions of classical and Eliza- 
bethan love poetry it is better at least to be honest in asserting 
the ugly reality of Jacobean morality for what it is. The poem, 
however, is probably not presenting the two women in terms 
of a moral choice but rather as 2 commentary—sophisticated, 
amused, and disillusioned. For we must not forget that the 
middle-aged lover has, after all, chosen Charis with a conscious 
awareness of all her affectation and vanity. 
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THE FAMILY-WANDERER THEME 
IN GOLDSMITH 


BY MORRIS GOLDEN 


Goldsmith’s most pervasive and characteristic theme is the 
contrast between the family circle and the wandering son who 
leaves it. It is of major importance in a number of his essays, 
in his novel, and in his two best known poems, and it affects 
his thinking on such apparently unrelated matters as literary 
criticism and political theory. I shall attempt here to show 
how the subject is treated from his early work to his late and 
how, unconsciously, it constantly fills his mind. 

Goldsmith’s most obvious attitude toward the family and 
the wanderer is that which might be gathered from a casual 
reading of The Vicar of Wakefield, The Traveller, and The 
Deserted Village—that one is the promised land and the other 
a forlorn exile. But there was more than nostalgia and yearning 
in Goldsmith, though the sincerity of these is unquestionable. 
It is true that he saw himself often as a lonely, unfriended 
wanderer, obsessed with the delights of a home to which, for 
some mysterious reason, he could not return; but he was, or 
rather he became in time, an adult, and saw the relationship in 
amore complex way. Why, after all, should the son continue 
to be an exile? Or, put another way, why should he not go 
home again to Lissoy, or to Auburn? Why had he left in the 
first place? 


The theme of the lonely wanderer is of course closely con- 
nected with Goldsmith’s own life; the autobiographical nature 
of parts of the novel and the two poems has long been noticed 
and sometimes injuriously overemphasized. But the significant 
relation between his life and his writings has been lost in ex- 
tended discussions of whether Auburn was an exact replica of 
Lissoy (his home in Ireland), whether he was right about 


_ the character of the French or the depopulation of English 


Villages, whether the Vicar was a close or a distant approxi- 
mation of the author’s brother Henry or his father. These 
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matters are useful to clear up, but more important, I think, 
in an understanding of Goldsmith and his writing is that he 
retrospectively delighted in the large family group of his child- 
hood which, after a number of attempts to run off, he had left 
for good in his early twenties. He seems to have decided that 
Irleand then offered nothing but stultification to a young man 
of talent and ambition.* 

The few letters remaining from his early period abroad 
emphasize his loneliness and his self-consciousness as a stranger;’ 
but he was also proud of his ambition and his bravery. And 
to his cousin Bob Bryanton he wrote later, on August 14, 1758, 
from his hackwriter’s garrett in London: “ You seem placed 
at the centre of fortune’s wheel, and let it revolve never so 
fast, seem insensible of the motion. I seem to have been tied 
to the circumference, and [turned] disagreeably round like an 
wh— in a whirligig” (Letters, p. 38). Here is the sadness of 
exile and loneliness, but the relative movement of the traveler 
as against the stasis of the home suggests another mood, which 
was to become important in the later development of the theme. 
This undertone is stronger in a letter that Goldsmith had 








written in December, 1757, to his brother-in-law Daniel Hod- | 


son in which he says that “all the news I hear from you, is 
that you and Mrs. Hodson sally out in visits among the neigh- 
bours, and sometimes make a migration from the blue bed to 
the brown ” (Letters, p. 30); and the letter to Bryanton includes 
the passage, “ Every day do I remember the calm anecdotes 
of your life, from the fire-side to the easy chair. ...” (Letters, 
p. 37). From these last two images, which were to reappear, 
either singly or together, a number of times later in his writings, 
it is clear that his envy of ambitionless contentment is mixed 
with a certain condescension (note the burlesque exaggeration 
of “ migration ” and the minimizing of “ anecdotes”) . It later 


*In a letter to his brother-in-law, December, 1757, he asked himself why he 
was homesick: “. . . perhaps ther’s more wit and [lea]rning among the Irish? Oh 
Lord! No! there has been more [money] spent in the encouragement of the Podareen 
mare there [in onJe season, than given in rewards to learned men since [the ti}mes 
of Usher. All their productions in learning amount [mayble to perhaps a translation, 
or a few tracts in labo[rious divJinity, and all their productions in wit, to just 


nothing at all.” Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. Katharine C. Balderston 


(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1928), p. 29. 
*See Letters, pp. 8, 5, 7, 13. 
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becomes extended beyond the family-at-home to convey his 
contempt for all narrowness, stasis, over-cautious reliance on 
the past, everything motionless and unproductive. 

Early in his writing career, Goldsmith began to see the human 
situation, whenever he needed fiction or a pathetic element, 
in terms of the unfriended wanderer; his poverty as a hack, as 
he was aware, had much to do with this. To select one extreme 
example from many, even an almost completely plagiarized 
“Letter from a Traveller ” in the Bee receives from Goldsmith 
a characteristic ending: “ While you enjoy all the ease and 
elegance of prudence and virtue, your old friend wanders over 
the world, without a single anchor to hold by, or a friend, 
except you, to confide in.” * 

The Citizen of the World is, from one point of view, an 
excellent sample of the contemporary vogue for epistolary 
satire, largely by fictional orientals, of the societies of France 
and England; it has been so studied and given an impressive 
pedigree. From another, it is a perfect channel for Goldsmith’s 
chief preoccupation, since it provides him with a lonely, 
wandering alien as a fictional double. In his tenuous and 
desultory plot, the characters are significant: Lien Chi Altangi, 
the traveling Citizen; Lien’s son, who is a slave in a foreign 
country; the son’s beloved, an Englishwoman also enslaved 
in Persia; and the Man in Black, Lien’s friend and the girl’s 
uncle, who is, or was, an outcast among his own people in 
England. 

In the book, a recurrent motif is Lien’s writing to his old 
friend Fum Hoam to the effect that “those ties that bind 
me to my native country and you, are still unbroken. By 
every remove, I only drag a greater length of chain” (Works, 
III, 17). Lien, like Goldsmith as he viewed himself at times, 
had left home only to see the world; and the Emperor’s refusal 
to allow him to return seems to me an unconscious objectifi- 


*Oliver Goldsmith, Works, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (London: G. Bell, 1884-6), 


II, 321. Subsequent references to Works are to this edition. For evidence of the 
Plagiarism, see A. J. Barnouw, “ Goldsmith’s Indebtedness to Justus Van Effen,” 
MIR, VIII (1913), 314-28. “ Alcander and Septimius” (Bee; Works, II, $13-6); 
“A City Night Piece” (Bee; Works, II, 376-8, reprinted as Letter CXVII of the 
Citizen); “ The Adventures of a Strolling Player” (Essays; Works, I, 290-9); and 
“On the Distresses of the Poor” (Citizen; Works, III, 428-83) are other essays 
on the theme of the wandering exile. 
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cation of Goldsmith’s inability to find anything to go home 
to. The Man in Black’s motive for leaving security, like George 
Primrose’s in the Vicar, is Goldsmith’s complementary one: 
“ After I had resided at college seven years, my father died, 
and left me—his blessing. Thus shoved from shore without 
ill-nature to protect, or cunning to guide, or proper stores 
to subsist me in so dangerous a voyage, I was obliged to embark 
in the wide world at twenty-two” (Works, III, 101). Gold- 
smith had found grinding poverty abroad, but then he had 
fled genteel decay at home. The Man in Black must fight his 
way in the world as, according to Goldsmith’s anonymous 
preface, must the author: “I resemble one of those solitary 
animals that has been forced from its forest to gratify human 
curiosity. My earliest wish was to escape unheeded through 
life; but I have been set up, for halfpence, to fret and scamper 
at the end of my chain. Though none are injured by my 
rage, I am naturally too savage to court any friends by fawning 
—too obstinate to be taught new tricks; and too improvident 
to mind what may happen ” (Works, III, 11-2). The outcast, 
the alien, must yield good nature to repel the dangers of the 
world (even the tender Man in Black cultivates a surface 
hardness) . 


Goldsmith wrote most of The Vicar of Wakefield at about 
the same time that he was producing the Chinese Letters, though 
the novel was not published until 1766. He was as yet anony- 
mous and unknown, eager to achieve an importance that he 
knew might very well elude him. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that this, his fullest study of the family and the exile, should 
have as its most frequent image the individual—or the family 
group—repelling the blows of the outer world in an attempt to 
maintain his integrity and innocence. George Primrose, like 
the Man in Black, was thrown “ naked into the amphitheatre 
of life” (Works, I, 79); the middle class, in which the Vicar 
sees all the virtue of society, “may be compared to a town, 
of which the opulent are forming the siege, and which the 
governor from without is hastening to relieve” (Works, I, 
151) ; George, as a budding author, “ was prepared to oppose 
the whole learned world. Like the porcupine, I sate self- 
collected with a quill pointed against every opposer ” (Works, 
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I, 157) ; a literary confidence man, who makes his living solicit- 
ing subscriptions for books he will never write (and who is 
therefore a minor symbol of the corrupting world) , tells George 
that when he finds new nobles in town, “I first besiege their 
hearts with flattery, and then pour in my proposals at the 
breach ” (Works, I, 158); and the Vicar is firm against Squire 
Thornhill’s threats of jail: ‘“‘ He had already struck the blow, 
and now I stood prepared to repel every new effort; like one of 
those instruments used in the art of war, which, however thrown, 
still presents a point to receive the enemy ” (Works, I, 185) . 
In The Vicar, Goldsmith manages to make the static family 
at the same time endearing and absurd, the object of Burchell’s 
and George’s intense longing and of their mild contempt as well. 
It is like the innocence of childhood remembered by the troubled 
adult. After a disaster beyond its power to overcome, the 
absconding of the merchant with its money (a disaster caused 
partly by the gullibility that Goldsmith tended to associate 
with virtue) , the family cannot go on entire; George, the oldest 
child, must make his fortune in the world. A series of catas- 
trophes occurs to the family, none of which it can deal with 
by itself; however, its basic goodness wins the omnipotent 
help of Sir William Thornhill, who is, as Burchell, a wanderer 
seeking a cheerful fireside. George, who has dragged all over 
Europe in his search for fortune, has suffered the characteristic 
Goldsmith tortures of loneliness and poverty, perhaps more 
closely paralleling the author’s actual experiences than any 
other of his creations. As is usual with Goldsmith, the ad- 
venturer is conspicuously unsuccessful, though he learns a great 
deal about human nature and the world in general. Atypically, 
however, the family is restored to its pristine content, and the 
wanderer regains his dreamed-of felicity. But Goldsmith had to 
rear back and pass a number of strenuous miracles to achieve 
a happy ending his experierice and temperament did not accept. 
The chief actors, then, are what we should expect of a Gold- 
smith fiction, and the chief image is appropriate to this stage 
of his experience; but other aspects of the novel complicate 
the family-exile situation. In the second paragraph of the book 
the Vicar, characterizing the family before its impoverishment, 
says, ““ We had no revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo; 
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all our adventures were by the fire-side; and all our migrations 
from the blue bed to the brown” (Works, I, 71-2). The 
images had been used in early letters to indicate mild conde- 
scencion; but their expression several times in between intensi- 
fied this to contempt. In June, 1759, Goldsmith had written 
that “ Though their [professors’] whole lives may have passed 
away between the fireside and the easy chair, yet how have 
we seen the press sweat with the uninteresting anecdotes of 
men who did nothing!” (Works, IV, 356) ; in the fall of 1759, 
“ Voltaire, however, may be justly exempted from the number 
of those obscure philosophers whose days have been passed 
away between the fire-side and the easy chair” (Works, IV, 
3); in August, 1760, “ I could not but smile at these migrations 
of a man by the fireside...” (Works, IIT, 245) ; and in Septem- 
ber, 1760, a scholar’s biography “ may properly be called the 
revolutions of a life between the fireside and the easy chair” 
(Works, II, 281) . By this time, the whole idea of “ migrations ” 
or “ revolutions ” by fireside and easy chair has come to connote 
for Goldsmith uselessness and indolence, as well as, perhaps, 
static comfort; in succeeding appearances, as Mr. Kenneth 
Burke has shown of “ image clusters ” in general, it will suggest 
more than itself—it is bound to carry along for the author the 
complex associations of the previous uses. These associations 
will, in turn, reveal the author’s attitude toward his material. 
And the image does set the tone for at least a large part of 
the book; along with the foolishness of the mother, the abortive 
horseback ride to church, the bilking of the Vicar by Jenkinson, 
the ridiculous family portrait, the ingenuousness of Moses, it 
makes the family absurd as well as sympathetic. Of course, 
Goldsmith gives them increased dignity under adversity, but 
it is the helpless dignity of childhood. In a fine image, the 
Vicar says of himself after he has been swindled, “ No truant 
was ever more afraid of returning to school, there to behold the 
master’s visage, than I was of going home” (Works, I, 127). 
There is, deliberately, something childish about the secluded 
family and its head. 


As George and Burchell-Thornhill are the two romantic 
projections of Goldsmith, a passage between each and the 
family takes on added pertinence for this paper. In one, the 
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Vicar tells Burchell that “ The ignorant peasant, without fault, 
is greater than the philosopher with many; for what is genius 
or courage, without a heart?” Burchell’s answer is that “ As 
the reputation of books is raised, not by their freedom from 
defect, but the greatness of their beauties; so should that of 
men be prized, not for their exemption from fault, but the size 
of those virtues they are possessed of. The scholar may want 
prudence, the statesman may have pride, and the champion 
ferocity; but shall we prefer to these the low mechanic, who 
laboriously plods on through life, without censure or applause? ” 
(Works, I, 180). Ambition, achievement, these are outside the 
compass of the static, secluded, virtuous family. And George’s 
letter from the army opens in just the sort of tone the “ migra- 
tion” image foresees: “I have called off my imagination a 
few moments from the pleasures that surround me, to fix it 
upon objects that are still more pleasing, the dear little fire- 
side at home. My fancy draws that harmless group as listening 
to every line of this with great composure. I view those faces 
with delight which never felt the deforming hand of ambition 
or distress! . . . But it is my fate still to remember others 
[Arabella Wilmot], while I am myself forgotten by most of my 
absent friends. .. .” (Works, I, 205-6) . 

Evidently, in The Vicar Goldsmith is ambiguous in his view 
of the family in relation to the exile. The Vicar, the family’s 
head and symbol, is firm under calamities, but he is totally 
incapable of dealing with them, at least with the weapons of 
this world. He cannot protect his children. He has no ambitions, 
no way of coping with the unknown; his only ventures after 
fame were his unsalable pamphlets on monogamy. George, 
on the other hand, has seen and done many things. He has 
been unsuccessful, but he has traveled, he knows a far wider 
range of life than his father, and we join him in patronizing 
the childhood world of the family. It is true that Goldsmith 
arranges a return to stasis, but it is an artificial return, more 
wish-fulfillment than satisfactory resolution. It seems to me 
that at this point in his life Goldsmith is trying to convince 
himself, without success, that the home will always be there for 


yr —— the childhood ring of security for the unhappy 
adult. 
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The Traveller (1765) , Goldsmith’s purest literary expression 
of his picture of himself as an outcast, curiously emphasizes 
the ambiguity of the exile’s position at the very beginning. He 
blesses the simple goodness, the static virtue, of his brother 
Henry’s home and life, a kind of home which does exist stil] 


but which he is, for some unstated reason, incapable of having, 
and then adds: 


But me, not destin’d such delights to share, 

My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impell’d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 

Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 


(Works, IT, 7; ll. 23-30) 


So far, the description is all in favor of the static home; and 
yet, immediately afterwards, he says of towns, fields, lakes, 
and swains, 


For me your tributary stores combine; 
Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine! (Il. 49-50) 


“ Creation’s heir ” is the traveler, not the resting brother. And 
the English family, ruined by the Enclosure Acts, is really no 
worse off than the narrator since he left home; but where he 
philosophizes and writes poems, it has no resource but tears 
with which to face disintegration and the unimaginable horrors 
of North America. 

By the time of the publication of The Deserted Village 
(1770) , Goldsmith had been for five years a great literary 
success, and the full distance that he had traveled from Lissoy 
was obvious. Now the narrator, still lonely, realizes that the 
static home of his dreams has been destroyed: 


In all my wand’rings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting, by repose 
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I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return—and die at home at last. 
O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreats from care that never must be mine! 
(Works, II, 35-6; ll. 83-98) 


Sweet Auburn has become a ghost town, peopled by the poet’s 
memories of childhood. The poem has sometimes been ridiculed 
for its excess of emotion over a barely perceptible danger, and 
Goldsmith’s dedication itself is an apology for his exaggerated 
picture of de-population. But, in a sense, whether England’s 
Auburns had or had not suffered so much from enclosure is 
irrelevant to the poem. More important, here Goldsmith finally 
seems to give up as comfortless the yearning for the past, for 
security, for the placid family of childhood. He had discovered, 
at least subconsciously, that you can’t go home again, because 
home no longer exists. 

In the plays, only a few relics of Goldsmith’s theme remain. 
Honeywood, the hero of The Good Natured Man (1767) ; Miss 
Richland, the leading lady of the play; Olivia, the other ingenue; 
and Constance Neville of She Stoops to Conquer (1773) are all 
orphans, subject to the vagaries of guardians and the world. 
Honeywood is a total innocent and suffers for it, though he is 
saved by the love his virtue engenders in the rich Miss Richland 
and by the kindness of his powerful uncle; Marlow, the hero 
of She Stoops, is artificially put in a setting where, like the 
caricature of a traveler abroad, he misunderstands everything 
and is constantly put upon. A further relic, which there is no 
indication Goldsmith would have outlived, is the absurdity 
of the mothers in the two plays. Goldsmith seems to have 
disliked his mother * and revenged himself in his writings. Even 
in such accentedly pathetic works as the two poems he is at 
pains to make the mothers noisy and boastful.’ However, 
though, in addition, the central situation of both plays char- 
acteristically includes alienation of the hero and his reunion 
with society, the emphasis is not on the family-exile situation. 


“See Miss Balderston’s excellent discussion of Goldsmith’s relations with his 
family in Letters, pp. ix-xxiii, especially xi-xii. 

*The Swiss mother, in The Traveller, is “boastful of her hoard,” of dishes 
presumably (1. 195). At the family’s last parting from home in The Deserted 
Village, the father wept and the daughter “silent went next,” but “ With louder 
plaints the mother spoke her woes” (1. $79). 
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Let me now try to sum up tentatively Goldsmith’s views, 
both explicit and implicit, of the family as against the wander. 
ing son. On the one hand, the family is peaceful—life continues 
quietly and calmly, with mutual benevolence and a permanent 
sense of belonging—while the solitary wanderer drags with 
him a chain tied to his home, has no lasting friendships, cannot 
take root anywhere, must cover his good nature with a show 
of malice or suffer for it in a bitter world, and is intensely 
unhappy in his loneliness. On the other hand, the very fact 
that the family group is static leads it to achieve nothing, to 
hibernate between fireplace and easy chair; it knows nothing 
of the world but its own petty concerns, and the world cares 
nothing for it. It can face adversity courageously, but without 
artificial help cannot overcome it, since adversity is change 
and the family can only exist, like heaven, without change. 
The adventurer, meanwhile, is “ creation’s heir”; for him the 
world has been made in all its motion and variety; even if 
he does nothing, he has at least a chance of doing. Even if his 
actions are insignificant, he can at least report on the significant 
actions of others, he can judge of significance. The static 
family, Goldsmith discovers in The Deserted Village, while 
a solacing figment of the memory, does not even exist in 
actuality while the wanderer’s triumph is that he does. The 
static family becomes every man’s ideal of childhood (without 
childhood’s promise of development) ; the wanderer is the adult 
in a dangerous but meaningful world. 

This view of the family-adventurer relationship, as I have 
suggested, is further elaborated (perhaps more unconsciously 
than intentionally) and applied throughout his writings to a 
variety of subjects at a variety of times. College, as the Man 
in Black implies in telling his story, is merely an extension of 
the peaceful harbor of his home; and Goldsmith had explicitly 
written in his Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning 
(1759) that universities like Oxford “keep the student from 
the world, which, after a certain time, is the only true school of 
improvement ” (Works, III, 524). Also in the Enquiry he 
develops his theory of literature which, while certainly un- 
original, is as certainly opposed to the prevailing neo-classi- 
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cism; ° and he does this in phrases and images which strongly 
suggest his family-wanderer theme: “ In literature as in com- 
merce, the value of the acquisition is generally proportioned to 
the hazard of the adventure” (Works, III, 467, n. 2). In the 
same work he remarks that the ancient critics, commentators, 
and grammarians “ generally carried on a petty traffic in some 
little creek: within that they busily plied about, and drove 
an insignicant trade; but never ventured out into the great 
ocean of knowledge, nor went beyond the bounds that chance, 
conceit, or laziness, had first prescribed their enquiries ” (Works, 
III, 475). The Bee continues the image: “ while our neighbours 
of the Continent launch out into the ocean of science, without 
proper stores for the voyage, we fear shipwreck in every breeze, 
and consume in port those powers which might probably have 
weathered every storm” (Works, II, 375-6). Stasis in litera- 
ture, as in life, can produce nothing great in the world; it is 
worse, since a life like the Vicar’s is admirable in its motionless 
virtue, while literature that does not venture into the unknown 
is merely dead imitation. 

But, as I have pointed out frequently above, Goldsmith 
does not commit himself exclusively to one direction, nor does 
he hold extreme attitudes. A practical man rather than an 
abstract philosopher (as all his writings show, particularly his 
repeated preferences for the “ useful ” over the “ speculative ”) , 
he is never led to admire excitement for its own sake. Danger, 
and even frenzy, may be necessary concomitants of life in a 
stormy world, but their purpose is to purify the traveler and 
enable him to achieve more wisely: they are perhaps secondarily 
admirable as stages, but they are not the aim of the adventure. 
His frequent fermentation image concentrates this need for 
stress before resolution: “. . . I would compare the man whose 
youth has been . . . passed in the tranquillity of dispassionate 
prudence, to liquors which never ferment, and consequently, 
continue always muddy. Passions may raise a commotion in 
the youthful breast, but they disturb only to refine it ” (Works, 
III, 501) ; “ In short, as there was no virtue among the indi- 

*For Goldsmith’s literary theories, see W. Vaughan Reynolds, “Goldsmith’s 
Critical Outlook,” RES, XIV (19388), 155-72 and R. S. Crane, “A Neglected 


Mid-Eighteenth-Century Plea for Originality and its Author,” PQ, XIII (1984), 
21-9, 
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viduals of the nation, the government was like a feverish consti- 
tution, ever subject to ferment and disorder”;’ “ yet these 
struggles at length ended in domestic happiness and security; 
the laws became more precise, and the subjects more ready to 
obey, as if a previous fermentation in the constitution was 
necessary to its subsequent refinement ” (History in Letters, 
II, 43) . Excitement, confusion, are therefore necessary, because 
they characterize the time in which the person or nation is 
purged in preparation for settled activity; they are not, how- 
ever, a satisfactory continuing state or the established means 
of achieving eminence. 

Since Goldsmith was a sensible man, he did not insist that 
everyone be great, or free, or fulfilled. Perfectly acceptable 
lives, though not widely important ones, may be lived with 
fairly limited abilities, as Beau Nash demonstrated: “ By his 
successes we shall find, that figuring in life proceeds less from 
the possession of great talents, than from the proper application 
of moderate ones. Some great minds are only fitted to put forth 
their powers in the storm; and the occasion is often wanting 
during a whole life for a great exertion: but trifling oppor- 
tunities of shining are almost every hour offered to the little 
sedulous mind; and a person thus employed, is not only more 
pleasing but more useful in a state of tranquil society ” (Works, 
IV, 86). But tranquil society, the ideal of the sensible man 
of the eighteenth century, is a condition that Goldsmith else- 
where denigrates, particularly in his surveys of the growth of 
nations; significant things occur in times of excitement and the 
taking of chances. 

Goldsmith’s “ pre-romantic ” view of life, of art, of politics, 
of history, indeed of everything, seems to me to be grounded 
largely in his view of the family and the son who has escaped 
it, with this in turn based on his evaluation (both conscious 
and not) of his own experience. In all his work and in all his 
thoughts is a nostalgic yearning for the family circle of his 
childhood with a sane awareness of its defects; and a constant 
need to escape it is balanced by the danger and possible use- 


* The History of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son 
(London: J. Newberry, 1764), I, 207. The Enquiry image reappears, little altered, 
in Goldsmith’s biographies of Voltaire (Works, IV, 8) and Bolingbroke (Works, 
IV, 183). 
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lessness of the escape. ‘The family has warmth, stability, com- 
fort, innocence, mutual love. But, like the college or the beaten 
path of rules and patterns of literature, it is essentially a retreat 
from the world. Its concerns are small and narrow, it has a 
certain selfishness, it achieves nothing of prominence because 
it is afraid of the unknown; and the unknown is the repository 
of glory and progress. The family fosters content, but that is 
partly because it knows nothing beyond itself but danger; and 
content, as witness the fermentation image, can be stultification 
and decay. Its work, its wit, can be happy and its existence 
self-sufficient, but they are all provincial. It knows no unsatis- 
fed ambitions, but it cannot satisfy a real ambition. And 
when it is forced into the world, it suffers helplessly. 

Goldsmith’s early yearning for the family becomes, by The 
Deserted Village, despair over its disappearance—a despair, 
however, mitigated by the narrator’s superiority, as a poet and 
traveler, to both the family and its disaster. He has come from 
a pathetic urge to return to the safety of childhood (an urge 
strong enough to ruin his art in The Vicar) to the realization 
that his past exists only as an ideal memory and the awareness 
that man must face alone the chaos of the unknown present 
and future. In this sense The Deserted Village ended an era 
not only for Goldsmith but for English literature as well. 


Bowling Green State University 
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WALDEN: THE WISDOM 
OF THE CENTAUR 


BY WILLIAM BYSSHE STEIN 


Such virtues only as admit excess, 

Brave, bounteous acts, regal magnificence, 
All-seeing prudence, magnanimity 

That knows no bound, and that heroic virtue 
For which antiquity hath left no name. 

But patterns only, such as Hercules, 
Achilles, Theseus. 


It is a mistake, I think, to read Walden as an historical work. 
It belongs to the nineteenth century only through the accident 
of having been written in time. Similarly it is not, except 
adventitiously, concerned with Thoreau the man in any con- 
temporary sense. I mean by this that the book must be read 
on the ground and in the terms of its world: which is to say, 
(I use the phrase only because no other will serve.) the myth 
it embodies. To read it as autobiography, social criticism, or 
philosophy is to discount the transfiguration which the original 
materials of the journals undergo. Of course, I do not deny 
that Walden can be approached in this way, but it seems to 
me that the journals themselves invite this kind of valuation, 
not their imaginative transformation. This latter product de- 
mands the Jamesian attention which Thoreau long before him 
called for: “ To read well, that is, to read true books in a true 
spirit, is a noble exercise, and one that will task the reader more 
that any exercise which the customs of the day esteem.” Since 
Walden, as its critics would have it, is a true book, why is it 
read with an inflexible orientation on the nineteenth century? 
This in my opinion is unimaginative reading. I am sure that 
Mahatma Gandhi did not read Walden in this light. He read 
it as it “speaks to the intellect and heart of mankind, to all 
who [could] understand him.” He is the one student of Walden 
who bothered to heed the pun on “ wnderstand,” interpretively 
to stand under the pragmatic deception of the dollars-and-cents 
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report of life on the pond—Thoreau’s flippant ridicule of man’s 
obsession with materialistic income. ‘This one word encourages 
the search for the pattern of “* that heroic virtue ” of the poem. 
({ might observe that no critic has paid any attention to this 
excerpt from the complemental verses to the first chapter, 
even though Thoreau himself anticipates its citation by stating 
his definition of the absolute virtue for which every individual 
should seek: “ His goodness must not be a partial and transi- 
tory act, but a constant superfluity, which costs him nothing, 
and ot which he is unconscious.”) It deplores infatuation with 
the merely existential, the “transient occasion.” It points 
towards those patterns of antiquity to be found “ understand- 
ing” Thoreau’s blatant ironies. 

What treasure Gandhi discovered in the book does not 
belong to time or to history (the nineteenth century) , it belongs 
to the lore of wise men down through the ages, the Bodhisattvas, 
for instance, whom we may presume he forsook when he went 
to England for his education. Their wisdom is beyond time and 
independent of it. In rediscovering ils existence in Walden 
he recovered the legacy of inner-directed spirituality that was 
his racial birthright, and, no doubt, his adoption of the ascetic 
practices of the holy man embraced his renunciation of worldly 
pleasures in the personal and possessive sense. For in working 
for the salvation of his people he emulated the Bodhisattva, 
finding a sanction for his conduct in the philosophia perennis 
of which this type of wise man is a custodian. His life, there- 
fore, is an objectification of one of the patterns of heroic virtue. 
At this point it is perhaps necessary to point out that, in a 
similar fashion, Walden enunciates an active way of life, not 
a theoretical philosophy or ethic. Thoreau, in other words, also 
lived out a myth from which Gandhi elicited the inspiration 
to revitalize the deeper roots of his own being by service to 
humanity. 


I 


Thoreau’s journal writings are full of impressions of an 
existence out of time and out of space. Within himself he felt 
those strange agitations of otherness that momentarily obliter- 
ated the historical man. In virtual participation mystique with 
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nature he believed himself haunted by mythic memories that 
rendered his nineteenth-century ego anonymous: 

1 am glad to remember to-night, as I sit by my door, that I too 
am at least a remote descendant of that heroic race of men of 
whom there is tradition. I too sit here on the shore of my Ithaca, 
a fellow wanderer and survivor of Ulysses. How symbolical, sig- 
nificant of I know not what, the pitch pine stands here before my 
door! 


Out of such experiences, one would think, ought to have come 
the appropriate apothegm, the inevitable truism of the Tran- 
scendentalist who perceives the harmony of microcosm and 
macrocosm. None came. In these intervals he was not the 
Thoreau who parroted his master. He was the awe-struck 
initiate who stood on the threshold of the unaccountable 
mystery of life. But in later meditation upon the connection 
of modern man with the ancient myths, he began to discern 
the latter as vehicles of a philosophia perennis: 

The hidden significance of these fables which has been detected, 
the ethics running parallel to the poetry and the history, is not so 
remarkable as the readiness with which they may be made to 
express any truth. They are the skeletons of still older and universal 
truths than any whose flesh and blood they are for the time made 
to wear. It is like striving to make the sun and the sea signify. 
What signifies it? 


But even in this passage there is doubt. He has not yet realized 
that this knowledge is a pattern of living, not the abstract 
formulation of the ethical code. 

Perhaps Thoreau would never have extended his apprehen- 
sion to the function of myth beyond this intellectual synthesis 
if he had not after his return to civilization, acquainted himself 
with Thomas Carew’s poem (the complemental verses from 
which I have quoted). The lines which open this essay, | 
contend, brought to conscious awareness the intuitive truths 
which eluded him on the shores of Walden Pond. Beyond the 
rational assumptions of what he lived for in his self-exile from 
society, he descried in Carew’s “ heroic virtue ” the instinctive 
motivation behind his conduct. As a consequence he spent 
seven years rewriting his journals in order to give them the 
“ signifying” form that would recapture the mythic implica- 
tions of his transformative experiences in the woods. 
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The epiphany of the poem defies casual interpretation. It 
hinges, of course, upon familiarity with the myths of Hercules, 
Achilles, and Theseus, with their underlying spirit (as Gandhi 
found it in Walden) not with the obvious details of their trials 
and ordeals. Thoreau, it seems to me intuited the one common 
feature of all of them which controls their ultimate meanings 
and discloses the universal ethic subsuming their apparent 
exaggerations. At the same time he saw that this common 
element was the single parallel to the myth he himself had lived. 
This was the perception that each of the heroes had been 
educated by the centaur Chiron. This may seem a trivial 
detail, but the fact remains that every hero myth is based 
upon the presupposition that its protagonist will achieve his 
ultimate goal only after he comes to terms with his own cen- 
tauric nature, which is fatefully compounded of animal instincts 
and human virtues. Chiron is the teacher of the sons of the 
gods because he is the archetypal figure of the wise man. Half 
man and half animal, his external appearance attests the bal- 
ance of animal and human traits, the two sources of total 
wisdom, the instinctive and the intellectual in mutual harmony. 
To attain this equipoise is to achieve selfhood. It presupposes 
the conscious direction of the instincts towards moral ends. It 
involves the recognition of the sacred role of the “ lower ” mar 
This is to say that one must always trust his animal nature, 
lor the dark side of the total human personality, essentially 
indifferent to any distinctions between good and evil, must be 
accepted and brought under the control of those discerning 
faculties of the mind which can channel its energies towards 
virtue. Under these conditions the individual (the hero) recon- 
tiles the centauric division within himself. Such a transforma- 
tive experience is the basis of Thoreau’s formulation of the 
“higher laws ” which operate in the conduct of man: 


| caught a glimpse of a woodchuck stealing across my path, and 
felt a strange thrill of savage delight, and was strongly tempted 
to seize and devour him raw; not that I was hungry then, except 
for that wildness which he represented. . . . while I lived at the 
pond, I found myself ranging the woods, like a half-starved hound, 
with a strange abandonment, seeking some kind of venison which 
[might devour, and no morsel could have been too savage for me. 
The wildest scenes had become unaccountably familiar. I found 
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in myself . . . an instinct toward the higher, or, as it is named, 
spiritual life, as do most men, and another toward a primitive rank 
and savage one, and I reverence them both. (italics mine) 


This surrender to the instincts, one ought to take note, is not 
attended by any deprecation of the intellect. Rather Thoreau 
here acknowledges not only his centauric character but his 
need to enact the centauric myth in order to achieve the full 
virtues or total wisdom which he calls in the same chapter, 
‘a wisdom clarified by experience.” But, as I will show later, 
this is an inevitable development, part of the imaginative form 


in which he shaped Walden. 


It 


In a curious coincidence Thoreau’s reconstruction of the myth 
of the centaur parallels its adaptation as a motif in native 
ticlion, but it takes the shape, for the most part, of the abortive 
perfection of Lancelot in the Arthurian tales. Scarred witha 
fatal flaw of character (his infatuation with worldly pleasures 
in the form of Guinevere), he is barred from the role of the 
redeeming Grail knight. This enchantment of the senses— 
what Thoreau called an absorption with the possession of things 
—hblinds the heroes of Hawthorne, Melville, Twain (in an 
ambiguous manner) , Hemingway, and Faulkner, and so many 
others. This curse of imperfection is seen in Dimmesdale’s 
scarlet letter, in Ahab’s scar-cloven body, in Huck Finn's 
terminal retreat from Society, in Jake’s sexual impotency, and 
in Joe Christmas’s negro blood. In each case the disabling 
wound projects an inner deficiency, the stigma of his culture's 
spiritual Waste Land. 

Unlike Thoreau, these men tacitly concur in the permanence 
of the centauric division of the individual. They hypostatize 
this condition as the chronic sickness of America, the penalty 
of progress and prosperity in our country’s manifest destiny. 
But, in a paradox, in the transfiguration of the creative act 
each of them attempts to shoulder the burder of our cultural 
guilt, through personal suffering expiating the sin of a mission 
that failed. For, in retrospect, whatever the shortcomings 0 
our Puritan forbears, their instinctive belief in a New Jerusalem 
was the symbol of the entelechy, the occult ideal (the Pro- 
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testant substitution, as it were, for the Holy Grail) which 
man might attain on this earth. Unfortunately this instinct, 
with its undifferentiated dynamic of good and evil, never was 
assimilated into a conscious practice of virtue. Instead this 
chthonic force rode herd on reason, generating all the rationali- 
zations which history now invokes to account for everything 
from the Salem witch trials to the recent Korean conflict. 
History, however, has no capacity to do penance, It cannot 
undertake the twelve labors of Hercules to cleanse the soul 
of its momentary enslavement to primitive emotions. Nor is 
there a sacred temple, like the one of Zeus in Athens in which 
Theseus purged himself of bloodshedding predispositions, that 
it can humbly enter to seek absolution. Only man in full 
awareness of himself can make history responsible. 

Perhaps this last statement isolates the strength and weak- 
ness of Toynbee’s A Study of History. Where he involves him- 
self subjectively with the eventual convulsions of time, he 
writes the history of the human soul as he imaginatively con- 
ceives it in becoming aware of himself. Hence he assigns guilt 
and innocence as they define themselves in the attainment, 
not of cultural aspirations, but of soul-culture. He cannot 
separate the incidents of history from incidental morality. For 
him the outer forms of institution are built on foundations 
of concealed passion for which the persona of religious zealous- 
ness is the mask of self-deception. Unfortunately the historian 
cannot, with impunity, pursue this course. Only the creative 
artist is granted the prerogative to bring to life the inwardness 
of the past. Hawthorne does precisely this in The Scarlet 
Letter. In its long introduction he takes cognizance of the 
inseparable connection cf the past and the present, especially 
his blood relationship to a notorious Puritan persecutor of 
witches. He does not, however, self-righteously condemn this 
zealot; rather he assumes the total burden of his remote an- 
cestor’s blind sin. And in the story proper he tells us why this 
must be done. His device is Hester’s atonement. She expiates 
not only her own sin but the sin of her culture. Her crime of 
passion is also the society’s. She is its willing scapegoat. In 
her virtual elevation into a Protestant saint there is, in the 
collective pride in her achievement, an intuitive acknowledg- 
ment of what she has done. Her sin and their sin become the 
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source of her moral wisdom. In this centauric reconciliation 
Hawthorne informs us that the guilt of the past, accepted in 
the present, will amalgamate into heroic virtue. This trans. 
figuration, wholly alien to the vision of history and cultural 
self-awareness, is left to the individual (or the individual artist 
who is driven to make sense out of the warped life-goals of 
the community). Only the latter dares to be honest with 
himself. The body social is not capable of a willing sacrifice 
of its cherished illusions. It will not admit the unrelenting truth 
of the scarlet letter that is revealed, in the denouement of the 
novel, to be hidden under ecclesiastical black. 

Admittedly The Scarlet Letter does not clearly objectify 
the traditional pattern of the myth of the centaur. Yet the 
qualitative essence of Thoreau’s equation of wisdom and exper 
ence belongs to its theme. For the instinctual chaos released 
by the forest, the passions of the lovers and the hatred of the 
husband, is ultimately mediated in the self-knowledge of the 
heroine. But for a conscious exploitation of the full motif of 
the quest for centauric enlightenment we must turn to Moby 
Dick. Yn the whale himself we have the counterpart of the 
monstrous and indestructible demons of myth. And like them, 
he is the totem spirit of Ahab whose terrifying strength and 
energy have overwhelmed the hero’s human reason. But since 
the latter cannot realize that all the chaos which he sees without 
himself is within himself, he cannot enact the role of the re- 
deemer. He is doomed to failure, the victim and the agent of 
his uncontrollable animality. The artificial leg that he wears, 
fashioned from the tusk of a whale, betrays his enslavement 
to primitive emotions. But the most compelling symbol of 
Ahab’s centauric division is, of course, the livid scar that cleaves 
his body from head to toe. This is the brand of his fate, the 
mark of Cain with which his world has stamped him. For we 
cannot forget that, as captain of the microcosmic ship of Chris- 
tianity (the religious overtones of the theme certainly permit 
this identity), he, in Melville’s view, pilots it towards the 
shores of oblivion. In this light the ardor of Ahab’s atheistic 
quest for Moby Dick is a direct reflection of the blind and 
compulsive materialism of the whaling industry (by extension 
the commercial zeal of the nineteenth century) which, in @ 
typical modulation of Melville’s irony, is the current mutation 
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of religious relativity. This inference is enforced by the hypo- 
critical piety of the mercenary Bildad and Peleg, the owners 
of the Pequod and, symbolically, the spiritual custodians of 
the inner light of grace in the traditional sense. Ahab, their 
exemplary captain, exhibits the emotional perversion of their 
infatuation, for, as their (his) self-will turns inward, it paralyzes 
the moral faculties, releasing the hideous powers of the instincts 
as they metamorphose into the devouring Gorgon. And here 
[use this metaphor as an organic projection of one of the main 
hero myths that subsumes the journey motif of the book. For 
in Ishmael’s first observation of Ahab Melville deliberately 
equates the latter with Perseus. He is, to be sure, a false 
Perseus. Unable to heal the centauric split of his personality, 
the captain of the Pequod prefigures the inability of America 
to immobilize the economic Medusa which its intemperate 
materialism, devoid of a human ethic, had inadvertently bred. 


IIl 


While this pessimism is, as I will demonstrate subsequently, 
somewhat tempered in the centauric myths of later American 
writers, at this points it is perhaps logical, at least chrono- 
logically, to return to an intensive examination of Thoreau’s 
more optimistic view of the attainment of selfhood. Let me 
begin by repeating again that Walden cannot be read profitably 
as a form of autobiography. It is sui generis an original product 
of the imagination, and it must be read in these terms. His 
activities in the woods are not to be classified as the practical 
measures of sustaining life. Such a factual reading is for those 
whom he baits with the teasing practicalities of economic 
existence in the opening pages of Walden. His labors are not 
designed to satisfy mere physical needs. His labors are heroic— 
Herculean. No task is performed for itself, that is, for the 
material end which it consummates. Rather each one, pro- 
gressively, severs his connection with historical time, harmon- 
izing his activities with the rhythms of nature which are, 
eternally, a manifestation of mythic timelessness. For, on the 
human plane of existence, he executes those important acts of 
life which were revealed ab origine by gods, heroes, and an- 
cestors (and here we cannot forget the epiphany of his kinship 
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with the Homeric heroes). These, then, are exemplary and 
paradigmatic gestures, the mythic precedents upon which he 
bases his reliving of the pattern of heroic virtue. 

In condensing the journal writings of some two years into the 
sacred period of a year, he clearly enunciates this purpose 
since he gives his book the consecrated form of ritual. This 
deliberate alteration of time is also reflected in beginning his 
adventure in the spring of the year (actually he moved out 
of his hut in July). In this modification of fact he simply 
acknowledges that the seasonal calendar, as it coincides with 
the religious, celebrates in the space of a year the cosmogonic 
miracles which took place ab origine. The sacred year reiterates 
the Creation: man is made contemporary with cosmogonic 
and anthropogonic beginnings because ritual projects him into 
this mythical past. All this is comprehended in the physical 
renewal of spring, for in this phenomenon we bear witness to 
the release of those mysterious potencies of nature which are 
also innate in man. As the world is born again, so is man. 
Hence we can understand why Thoreau exults: “ man’s capaci- 
ties have never been measured.” He could not say less as he 
further proclaims that he is standing “on the meeting of two 
eternities.” 


But to initiate the transformation into the original unity of 
man, nature, and god requires an awareness of mythic precedent 
and an adherence to the ritual which commemorates it. And 
when Thoreau builds his hut, he repeats the cosmogonic act 
which, in the myths of construction, constitutes the laying of 
the foundation of the world. In imitating this event he dissolves 
into the mythic time of the beginning in illo tempore. Indeed 
he anticipates the enactment of this ritual in his parable of 
new clothes: another Eden must have another Adam: 


I say, beware of all enterprises that require new clothes, and not 
rather a new wearer of clothes. If there is not a new man, how can 
the new clothes be made to fit? If you have any enterprise before 
you, try it in your old clothes. All men want, not something to do 
with, but something to do, or rather something to be. Perhaps we 
should never procure a new suit .. . until we have so conducted, 
and so enterprised or sailed in some way, that we feel like new men 
in the old, .... Our moulting season, like that of the fowls, must 
be a crisis in our lives. The loon retires to solitary ponds to spend 
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it. Thus also the snake casts its slough, and the caterpillar its 
wormy coat, by an internal industry and expansion. 


This sense of rebirth is echoed in his feeling of satisfaction after 
his structure is completed. In it he sees his own growth towards 
a mysterious unity of being, a fulfillment of self: 

What of architectural beauty I now see, I know has grown from 
within outward, out of the necessities and character of the indweller, 
who is the only builder.—out of some unconscious truthfulness, 
and nobleness, without ever a thought for the appearance and 
whatever additional beauty of this kind is destined to be produced 
will be preceded by a like unconscious beauty of life. 


Here Thoreau’s perspective embraces three of the planes of 
reality on which myth manifests itself. The hut, biologically, 
is the house of flesh; spiritually, the house of the soul; and, 
cosmically, the house of the universe. Steadfastly he moves 
towards the complete indentification of himself with mythic 
otherness, a complete severance with the encumbering world 
of time and history. 

But to become a hero involves labors, repetitions again of 
the ordeals and tests which prepare a Theseus, a Hercules, or 
a Perseus for the influx of the self-knowledge that is Chiron’s 
wisdom. It is no surprise, therefore, to find Thoreau thinking 
of his tasks in the heroic terms of myth: “To enjoy these 
advantages I was ready to carry it on; like Atlas, to take the 
world on my shoulders.” As he cultivates the virginal forest 
lands, merely hoeing his beans, he has titillating intuitions of 
a new identity: 

What was the meaning of this so steady and self-respecting, this 
small Herculean labor, I knew not. I came to love my rows, my 
beans, though so many more than I wanted. They attached me to 


the earth, and so I got strength like Antaeus. But why should I 
raise them? Only Heaven knows. 


In the sly negation of the last sentence, he actually expresses 
the motivation behind his farming. All planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting in their connection with the regeneration of time 
presuppose precedents in illo tempore, and of these he is aware. 
Sub specie aeternitatis he follows the commands of the divine— 
Heaven indeed does know! Of considerable interest at this 
point in this focus of Thoreau’s “labors” is the use of the 
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word itself in Walden. If one were to attempt a distinction 
between the book and the journals, discounting form alone, 
he would, I believe, invoke the texture of the style as the 
chief difference. By this I man the analogical matrix, as Mark 
Schorer uses the term. Only in the revised product does 
Thoreau view human endeavors in the common denominator 
of mythic labor, work directed towards inward enlightenment, 
And to dramatize this precise meaning of the word, he in- 
variably associates it with some aspect of Hercules’ life or 
lineage. It is as if Carew’s poem acts like an incantation. 


IV 


But the myth of Hercules (and of course all of his mythical 
counterparts) is a controlling inspiration in another way. In 
it Thoreau finds the clearest parallel to his own spiritual labors 
on Walden Pond. I am not suggesting that he emulates 
Hercules destruction of the Nemean lion or the Ceryneian hind; 
however, he comes to an understanding of his animalistic ten- 
dencies under a similar mythic discipline. His devotion to this 
Greek hero is determined by still another factor, one also of 
extreme importance. It is only Hercules whose transcendence 
of his centauric imbalance is an essential movement in the 
mythie pattern. The latter’s accidental crime of murder is 
basically a human one, even though we might say that the 
gods ordain it to test his mettle. For in his atonement of this 
outrage he gains the admiration of the Olympian gods. This 
may seem like a paradox, if not ludicrous overstatement, when 
one considers the repeated intervention of the gods to help 
him accomplish his ends. Yet this is not so. The aid he receives 
from supernatural helpers in the language of myth simply 
illustrate the growth of divine virtue in the hero (I might 
add that this motif is a recurrent one in fairy tales also) . His 
willingness to undertake the various ordeals insures the influx 
of the extra-human powers of divinity. 

Thoreau himself is brought to the realization that sheer 
animal strength and courage, even when fortuitously expended 
in heroic accomplishment, are insignificant unless they are 
attended by moral insight. His intercourse on the pond with 
the Canadian woodchopper incites this awareness, for this huge 
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and graceful workman, though “a true Homeric or Paphla- 
gonian man,” has “ dull sleepy blue eyes.” His soul has not 
yet been awakened. And when Thoreau looks at him, conscious 
of his innocence and friendly disposition, one cannot help 
thinking of Hercules before he was wakened to the realization 
that heroic virtue presupposes spiritual sensitivity: 

In him the animal man chiefly was developed. In physical 
endurance he was cousin to the pine and the rock. . . . But the 
intellectual and what is called the spiritual man in him were slum- 
bering as in an infant. He had been instructed in that innocent and 
ineffectual way in which Catholic priests teach aborigines, by which 
the pupil is never educated to the degree of consciousness, but only 


to the degree of trust and reverence, and the child is not made a 
man, but kept a child. 


As Thoreau surveys his own plight, it is the antithesis of the 
Canadian. He is predominantly the intellectual man who has 
lost rapport with his instincts. This information is conveyed 
in a highly elliptical fashion, even facetiously. Yet the state- 
ment of his predicament, I would wager, has teased many an 
attentive reader of Walden with all the fascination of the 
Sphinx before its secret was read. (At this point I wonder 
whether Oedipus really penetrated its secret as it applied to 
himself, for its animal-human form is what he forgets about 
himself in his later arrogance.) 

Almost irrelevantly, at least in context, Thoreau in one spot 
announces: 


I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle dove, and am 
still on their trail. Many are the travellers I have spoken con- 
cerning them, describing their tracks and what calls they answered 
to. I have met one or two who heard the hound, and the tramp 
of the horse, and even seen the dove disappear behind a cloud, and 
they seemed anxious to recover them as if they had lost them them- 
selves. SRI 


If one takes this literally, it is nonsense. Yet one cannot pass 
over it with impunity. An interpretation must be attempted, 
for Thoreau means exactly what he says on a certain level of 
reality. And he is unequivocal about this matter in immediate 
context: “ You will pardon some obscurities, for there are more 
secrets in my trade than in most men’s.” I will risk the opinion 
that this image triad is the key to the understanding of the 
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myth of the centaur which is unfolded in Walden. Not until 
he discovers “the way” of the lost animals (the bird is a 
surrogate) will he be able to pursue “ the Way ” to the knowl- 
edge of the heroic virtue. In effect, his instincts and intuitions 
have deserted him because he has denied their sacredness; his 
intellect has attempted to usurp their function. Not until his 
encounter with the woodchuck does he attain the reconciliation 
of his centauric polarity. 

But let me now explicate the significance of the image triad, 
preliminary to my explanation of how Thoreau recovers com- 
munication with the hound, the bay horse, and the turtle dove. 
The hound, in an analogy with the supernatural helpers of 
Hercules, is the hunting dog of extraordinary powers. He scents 
out, chases, corners, or trees. He is never off the trail. He is 
the ideal “ pointer,” for he is infallible in his ability to point 
“the way.” Symbolically he is the embodiment of instinctive 
wisdom and awareness. His quarry, as he serves man, is the 
elusive relationship with the ground rhythms of nature which 
Thoreau, as a civilized (?) Man, has lost, the ability to “live 
simply and wisely ” and “ to suck out all the marrow of life, 
... to drive life into a corner, and reduce it to its lowest terms.” 
Similarly the bay horse cannot be permitted to wander at will, 
for then the horse is the rider and not the mount. The animal 
in his integral connection with man represents the centauric 
character of the human personality. The horse is the purely 
instinctive aspect of man’s command of conflicting virtues. 
If the bay horse retains his freedom, then his owner, who 
should guide him with his will power, his moral sense, and his 
reason, will forever be controlled by nature’s chaotic forces. 
On the other hand, should he once more gather the reins in 
his hand, he will penetrate to the dark secrets of the primordial 
foundation on which cosmic truth lies. This is naked reality, 
what Thoreau calls “ the essential facts of life.” 

With these “lower ” aspects of his total being mastered he 
is ready to listen to the oracular voice of the turtle dove. 
The bird is the voice of the wilderness untouched by human 
culture. It is directly a part of nature, unlike the hound and 
the horse. Its cooing song is an invitation to share the secret 
of the forest in which it lives; and, in its flights into the clouds, 
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it prophesies that “ the way ” of nature (ile insiinets) is “ the 
Way ” to the intuition of divine knowledge. 


y 

In the permutations of myth the order of initiation into a 
higher state of illumination constantly changes. Only the final 
goal is important. Similarly the nature and the severity of the 
ordeals which the hero undergoes also alter in shape as if 
calling to one’s attention the diversity of human experience. 
Let me therefore schematize the pattern of the centauric myth 
which Thoreau lived. The first seven chapters of Walden ex- 
hibit the hero’s necessary impatience with the world in which 
he lives. He demonstrates in this portion of the book his in- 
tellectual apprehension of the deficiencies of his culture. He 
invokes fact after fact to argue its sterility and stagnation until 
fnally the reader, like him, is compelled to admit that this is 
the vision of a sick and dying society, the recurrent Waste 
Land of myths. But underlying this objective criticism of the 
external world is a secret dissatisfaction with himself. This 
imer discontent is objectified in a reiteration of the mythic 
precedents which primitive cultures followed to regenerate time. 
Finally in chapter eight, after a return from the village and 
after wandering through “the vastness and strangeness” of 
the forest (in myth the forest always serves as a place of 
initiation, for here lurk the demonic presences, the ancestral 
spirits, the untamed forees of nature) , he borrows a repetitious 
precedent in myth: in losing himself he finds himself. He denies 
the reality of the village from which he has come, performing, 
as Huck Finn does when he simulates his own murder, the rite 
of severance. He dies to the old self which once found its 
identity in the village: 


Not till we are lost, in other words not till we have lost the world, 
do we begin to find ourselves, and realize where we are and the 
infinite extent of our relations. 


The only place in which one can find the total integration of 
all the cosmic forces is in a world reborn in all of its newness 
and innocence, in its entelechy, completely actualized, all po- 
tentialities fulfilled. Thoreau, though he is able to envision 
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this existence in mythic time, must still, like any initiate into 
higher truth, prepare himself for its realization through the 
periormance of certain acts of preparation, purificatory in 
nature, before he is ready to achieve centauric discipline. 

As his myth unfolds, it next takes shape in the ritual blessing 
of waters. In the enactment of this sacrament, equivalent on 
different planes of reality to Christ’s blessing of the waters on 
Epiphany and to its extension into baptism (new birth), 
Walden Pond ceases to be merely a topographic location in 
the world. It is transformed into a prototypal model, an arche- 
type of the celestial pools of the land of fairy: 


... On that spring morning when Adam and Eve were driven out 
of Eden Walden Pond was already in existence, . . . covered with 
myriads of ducks and geese, which had not heard of the fall, when 
still pure lakes sufficed them. Even then it had commenced to 
rise and fall, and had clarified its waters and colored them the hue 
they now wear, and obtained a patent of Heaven to be the only 
Walden Pond in the world and distiller of celestial dews. Who 
knows in how many unremembered nation’s literatures this has 
been the Castalian Fountain? or what nymphs presided over it in 
the Golden Age? It is a gem of the first water which Concord 
wears in her coronet. 


His sense of purity upon the repetition of this ritual of cleansing 
leads him to celebrate the event in a hymn of worship: 


It is no dream of mine, 

To ornament a line; 

I cannot come nearer to God and Heaven 
Than I live to Walden even. 

I am its stony shore, 

And the breeze that passes o’er; 

In the hollow of my hand 

Are its waters and its sand, 

And its deepest resort 

Lies high in my thought. 


In its relation to the previous passage, expecially in the allusion 
to the Fall of man, it posits salvation through nature, not 
through the redemptive act of a redeemer. The poem, then fore- 
shadows Thoreau’s renunciation of the institutional machinery 
of salvation, an inevitable development in his dedication to 
the mythic gods. 
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Significantly this experience is almost immediately followed 
by his formulation of the “ higher laws” of being. And con- 
sistent with the growth of centauric wisdom, he recognizes the 
necessity of a stage of wholly instinctive existence: “ the embryo 
man passes through the hunter stage of development.” In this 
statement Thoreau implies that no individual can ever become 
perfect without understanding from within the quality of the 
savage and the inhuman. To shed blood is part of the initia- 
tion into higher knowledge. By assimilating the implications 
of this ruthlessness to human conduct, he learns the meaning 
of mercy, pity, and justice. He becomes capable of controlling 
the demonic forces of darkness which reside within him. Lest 
I be accused of reading meaning into an innocuous observation, 
let me point out that Thoreau conceives this self-education 
to be the influence which, phylogenetically and ontogenetically, 
rehearses the development of man from a savage into an intel- 
lectual and spiritual being: 

There is a period in the history of the individual, as of the race, 
when the hunters are the “best men,” as the Algonquins called 


them. We cannot but pity the boy who has never fired a gun; 
he is no more humane, while his education has been sadly neglected. 


And next, in even more precise terms, he proceeds to acknowl- 
edge the inextinguishable primitive which lurks in every human 
breast, in centauric imagery afiirming the need of every man 
to keep the savage within him under the control of conscious 
virtue: 

He is blessed who is assured that the animal is dying out in him 
day by day, and the divine being established. Perhaps there is 
none but has cause for shame on account of the inferior and brutish 
nature to which he is allied. I fear that we are such gods or 
demigods only as fauns and satyrs, the divine allied to beasts, the 
creatures of appetites. 


And what is this but the sign of man’s coming into wisdom, 
knowing what he is not, hence knowing what he must do. 


VI 


And in his intercourse with his “ brute neighbors” on the 
shores of the pond, Thoreau finally begins to overtake the 
hound, the bay horse, and the turtle dove which he had lost 
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in his enchantment of intellect. ‘lo be sure, one cannot expect 
to find these supernatural creatures in their past forms, 
They are always incarnations of the needs of the moment. 
Embodiments of whatever instinct that will serve man best, 
they appear with all the suddenness of a jinni out of a bottle, 
waiting only to lead their discoverer to the secrets of the 
treasures of living. And with the typical illogicality of myth, 
since order is of no consequence in timelessness, the surrogate 
of the turtle-dove, the young of the shyest bird of all, the 
partridge, invades his retreat to whisper to him the answer to 
the riddle of centauric equipoise. If I may translate Thoreau’s 
message from them into mythic language, they inform hin, 
like Carew’s poem, that virtue grows out of active involvement 
in the affairs of life, keeping innocence in balance with the stress 
of experience. This, at any rate, is what Thoreau reads in 
their eyes: 


They are not callow, like the young of most birds, but more per- 
fectly developed and precocious even than chickens. The remark- 
ably adult yet innocent expression of their open and serene eye is 
memorable. All intelligence seems reflected in them. They suggest 
not merely the purity of infancy, but a wisdom clarified by experi- 
ence. Such an eye was not born when the bird was, but is coeval 
with the sky it reflects. 


Surely this intuition, in the most concrete terms, takes him 
back to that instantaneous moment of mythic creation when 
man was in total harmony with himself, with nature, and with 
God. In the obvious sense of the passage, the eye of the par- 
tridge is a celestial archetype of the heavens. And Thoreau 
himself comments, “the woods do not yield another such 
gem.” Here, then, is the turtle-dove in another guise, still an 
integral part of nature and of God. And again this lost com- 
ponent of his self announces that the instincts are “ the way” 
to an understanding of “ the Way ” of heroic virtue. 

While one perhaps may carry mythic shape-shifting to ex- 
tremes, one can, I think, argue that in Walden, with all its 
invocations of animal wisdom, virtually hundreds of surrogates 
obtrude to serve Thoreau in his quest for a new identity. The 
numerous creatures which serve as harbingers of spring might 
appear to be, in this light, inevitable counters of proof in the 
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line of argument. However, these latter belong to the culmina- 
tion of Thoreau’s enlightenment rather than to the preliminary 
steps which make it possible. Thus in seeking the totem 
counterpart of the bay horse, I choose his experience with the 
fox as the one which best illustrates his growing conviction 
that the primal instincts are sacred in their own right, chthonic 
energies looking forward to the advent of creative form and 
differentiation. And here the emergence of cosmos from chaos 
intrudes as the archetypal precedent. A similar intuition dic- 
tates Thoreau’s response to hungry foxes prowling the woods 
for food. He is not frightened or appalled by their chilling 
cries; rather he associates their bestiality with a search for 
domestication: 

Sometimes I heard the foxes as they ranged over the snow- 
crust, in moonlight nights, in search of a partridge or other game, 
barking raggedly and demonically like forest dogs, as if laboring 
with some anxiety, or seeking expression, struggling for light and 
to be dogs outright and run freely in the streets; for if we take 
the ages into our account, may there not be a civilization going on 
among brutes as well as men? They seemed to me to be rudimental, 
burrowing men, still standing on their defense, awaiting their 
transformation. 


These are not scientific speculations; they are simply intuitions 
into his own transformative experience viewed on the level of 
reality which portends the new center of gravity of his own 
personality. And if one pursues still further the implications 
of his feeling in regard to the foxes, one cannot forget that in 
the ritual dances of the American Indians the fox has often 
served as a symbolic focus, projecting the desire of man to 
acquire the sly and cunning traits of the animal, those instincts 
which might serve him efficiently in his struggle to survive in 
the jungle of nature. For is it not the ability of man to assimi- 
late savage virtues to the needs of human reason that has 
enabled him to counterbalance the primordial anger of the 
demonic world? Thoreau would not think otherwise. 

After this atavistic reconciliation it seems to follow that his 
terminal insight into the primitive should come in a vision of 
the august and regal magnificence of nature. Ritualistically 
this inflow of serene wisdom comes when the land is bound in 
the paralysis of winter. With the springs of life under the spell 
of the debilitating sickness of the Waste land, he perceives that 
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the regenerative powers of the biocosmic world are enduring. 
Appropriately the incitation stems from an impulse of com- 
passion for one of the petty members of the animal kingdom, 
a bedraggled and frightened hare caught in winter’s traces: 
One evening one sat by my door two paces from me, at first 
trembling with fear, yet unwilling to move: a poor wee thing, 
lean and bony, with ragged ears and sharp nose, scant tail and 
slender paws. it looked as if Nature no longer contained the breed 
of nobler bloods, but stood on her last toes. 


But this appearance of nature, as he is soon to discover, is 
only one of her careless reflexes. For behind this deceptive 
image of the moribund lurks the flashing, resurgent energy of 
life engaged to life: 

I took a step, and lo, away it scud with an elastic spring over the 
snow crust, straightening its body and its limbs into graceful 
length, and soon put the forest between me and itself,—the wild 
free venison, asserting its vigor and the dignity of Nature. Not 
without reason was its slenderness. Such then was its nature. 
(Lepus, levipes, light-foot, some think.) 


And in running into the forest, the hare, like the partridge and 
the fox, points “ the way ” to centauric enlightenment. In the 
dark maze of the woods lie all the secrets of the soul’s adventure. 
It holds the answer to all the forbidden lore of blood and terror 
that the mind in its egocentric orientation devaluates. But to 
penetrate into this heart of darkness is to approach the mystery 
of life. When this light dawns everything in nature declares 
itself to be sacred. And it is on wings of this intuition that 
Thoreau pronounces the immortality of the hare and the par- 
tridge. They too spring from the archetypal darkness of the 
dim past: 

They are among the most simple and indigenous animal products; 
ancient and venerable families known to antiquity as to modern 
times; of the very hue and substance of Nature, nearest allied to 
leaves and to the ground, and to one another; it is either winged 
or legged. It is hardly as if you had seen a wild creature when a 
rabbit or partridge bursts away, only a natural one, as much to be 
expected as rustling leaves. The partridge and the rabbit are still 
sure to thrive, like true natives of the soil, whatever revolutions 
occur. 


With this deification of the earth and its creatures, Thoreau 
admits the sanctity of the primitive and the instinctual. This 
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prepares him for the centauric theophany which the coming 
of spring heralds. In body and spirit he is in complete harmony 
with nature as she was in the instant of Creation: “so the 
coming of spring is like the creation of Cosmos out of Chaos 
and the realization of the Golden Age.” This is the ritual 
conclusion of Walden, the fulfilled journey of the spirit in its 
search for the heroic virtue. Encompassing the breadth of the 
year, from spring to spring (in defiance, I submit, of the factual 
journal writings), it figures Thoreau as Hercules, Theseus, 
Perseus, or Achilles. 


VII 


This myth of the hero, as I have indicated, contrasts with 
the premises of its adaptation by contemporary and later writers 
of American fiction. In Hawthorne and Melville, as we have 
seen, the hero lives in a world whose own centauric split is 
the condition of his soul. He cannot redeem the Waste Land 
from its sickness because its inhabitants will not admit the 
existence of the condition. The culture lacks the self-knowledge, 
inward and outward, which is the presupposition of salvation. 
This self-complacency of the present is the enemy of the re- 
demptive truth of tradition since in this perspective the moment 
at hand is the culmination of all human development. No 
philosophia perennis is permitted to speak. Hence the hero, 
blind to the ideal of an entelechy, feeds upon the delusions of 
his ego until this self-cannibalism erupts into the curse of the 
incurable wound. 

When one considers Twain’s Huckleberry Finn in this same 
light, he is confronted by the miracle of transformative experi- 
ence that is wisdom. The young hero’s instincts metamorphose 
into conscious knowledge as soon as he assimilates the implica- 
tions of the chthonic secrets of the snake skin on Jackson 
Island. The wisdom of the serpent, as in the myths of all 
primitive peoples, becomes the medicine of the soul, healing 
the strife between his inner and outer self. After he surmounts 
all the temptations of the Huck Finn that he destroyed on the 
banks of the rising spring river in the simulated murder (the 
willing sacrifice) , he is challenged by the specter of the false 
hero just as he stands on the verge of self-fulfillment. By his 
silence at the indignation which Tom Sawyer’s behavior arouses 
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in his mind, he surrenders his heroic virtue to this posturing 
exemplar of middle class sel{-satisfaction. Perhaps this treason 
to his own nature is inevitable, symbolic of Mark Twain’s 
identical surrender to a world which he hated. In any event, 
Huck is ultimately tainted by the blight of his own culture. 

Of course, Hemingway’s Jake Barnes in The Sun Also 
Rises is a reincarnation of Huck Finn, a half century later, 
in the shambles of a middle class civilization, the cancer of 
the Gilded Age in the full power of its malignancy. The hero, 
in his sexual impotency, reflects the sterility of this culture, 
Cut off thereby from the instructive levels of human wisdom, he 
seeks in the outward violence of the world the regenerative 
miracle that will make him whole again. But his surrender to 
these forces, especially at the bullfight with its remnants of 
ritual discipline, exhibits him as cause and agent of the lost 
generation’s submission to instinctual anarchy. As exemplar 
of the defeated manhood of his culture, he cannot channel his 
derelict energies towards moral ends. Infatuated with the 
illusion of reality, Jake Barnes is doomed to a life of empty 
gestures (ritual without purpose). Though he attempts, like 
Nick Adams in “ Big Two-Hearted River,” to rejuvenate him- 
self in nature, he fails because he has profaned her too much. 
One cannot, as he did, prostitute the sacred emotions, One 
must discipline them to the requirements of the spirit, aspiring 
for the intuition of self-knowledge that enables Nick Adams 
to conquer the temptations of the river, the swamp, and the 
forest. For the latter, as the blatant imagery of the short 
story suggests, is preparing himself for the role of the Grail 
hero. In his self-conquest of inward fears, he redeems himself 
from the paralysis of will of which Jake Barnes is a passive 
victim. 

In the preordained circle of destiny that closes in upon Joe 
Christmas, Faulkner exploits an identical pattern of the false 
hero. The protagonist’s delusion of negro blood is a surrogate 
image of the curse of Hemingway’s Waste Land, for it projects 
his capitulation to the primitive darkness of his emotions, by 
extension his default from the light of August, the zodiacal 
symbol of the Virgin whose redemptive qualities are ironically 
shifted to the magdalene-earth-mother archetype in the figure 
of Lena. Without interpretive exaggeration, one can say, I 
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think, that the chief motif of the novel is the search for the 
lost mother, psychologically the woman from whom he was 
traumatically separated in his infancy, spiritually the Virgin 
Mother (or how else is one to explain Faulkner’s name sym- 
bolism). Either can provide the sense of relatedness upon 
which his salvation depends. Or, to put it another way, the 
one is the other, the expression of selfless love. But the hero’s 
centauric cleavage is absolute. His conscious outlook on life 
has been irrevocably masculinized by his ritual destruction 
of the sheep. It therefore drives him inexorably towards his 
fate of castration. The performance of the emasculation perma- 
nently separates him from the feminine which he scorns. This 
event, however, has been predestined by the instincts whose 
feminine holiness has been defiled by his warped reason. They 
offer him as a willing sacrifice to the composite goddess whom 
they serve. Joe’s destiny, of course, figures the catastrophic 
direction towards which our culture drifts, for his nihilistic 
individualism, contemptuous of emotional and moral values, 
reflects the spiritual sickness of the twentieth century. This 
is to say that the Christ of our Christianity no longer mediates 
the life-goals which we pursue. In the eyes of Faulkner his 
purely feminine compassion, as symbolized in the Virgin spiritu- 
ally and in Lena earthfully, has degenerated into the eunuch 
logie of science, militarism, and historical progressivism. 

At this juncture Faulkner’s judgment of modern man con- 
verges with the disillusionment which incited Thoreau to 
abandon the village for a sojourn on Walden Pond. The latter, 
in fact, prophesies the doom of culture envisioned in Light in 
August (and I am not overlooking the comic redemption of 
Byron Bunch). The myth of the centaur which he lived is 
a protest against the compromises that materialism has forced 
upon Christianity. In its failure to sustain the value structure 
of the spirit he advocates a return to the philosophia perennis 
out of which it grew. By this I mean that he counsels a new 
relationship with nature, one which Christianity perhaps too 
arbitrarily devaluated, thus uprooting man from the sources of 
his being in the maternal earth. It is this secret that Byron 
Bunch discovers in his barefoot Magdalene. 


Washington and Jefferson College 
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IRONY, FREEMASONRY, AND 
HUMANE ETHICS IN KIPLING’S 
“THE MAN WHO WOULD BE KING” 


BY PAUL FUSSELL, JR. 


Despite a few attempts (such as T.S. Eliot’s) to rehabilitate 
Kipling’s reputation as an artist, most recent critics, after sur- 
veying dutifully the vast expanse of Kipling’s total production, 
have concluded that it exhibits almost nothing of permanent 
artistic interest. Perhaps one does not seriously misrepresent 
current critical attitudes by saying that, if Kipling is regarded 
at all as an artist, he is thought of as one whose journalistic 
virtues of pertness, bustle, and breathlessness are gravely 
counterbalanced by his journalistic vices of superficiality, 
grandiosity, and vulgarity. And with this overall critical esti- 
mate it is difficult to quarrel effectively. When we look at 
Kipling’s total output, we find novels, such as The Light that 
Failed, that are largely unreadable; we find hundreds of facile, 
manufactured verses which, affecting a clean strenuousness, 
achieve either a dull or a gauche flaccidity. Kipling’s very weak 
sense of genre tempted him, as the sense of a “ career” in 
letters began to seize him, to exercise himself in modes and 
forms for which he had little talent, with the result that his 
massive failures in the novel and the lyric (although there is 
still a great deal to be said in defense of “ Recessional ”) have 
tended to distract attention from his occasional consummate 
successes in the short story. His natural talent, which I feel 
was enormous in the way that Browning’s was enormous, was 
for articulating, in brief compass, themes symbolically con- 
ceived; for articulating these themes largely by irony, allusion, 
and indirection; and for shaping these themes formally with 
infinite loving attention into subtly significant brief structures. 
Of the novelist’s talent for delineating a developing character 
in a long form he had almost none. His mind, primarly an 
esoteric, symbolical one, works artistically by sudden, passion- 
ate, almost self-consuming flashes. This kind of talent courts 
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disaster when it essays long fictional forms requiring patient, 
sustained invention; Kipling thus writes novels almost pre- 
destined to be disappointments. This unique symbolic talent 
might have made him a genuine lyric poet if he had ever 
mastered poetic technique or (and it is very difficult to tell 
exactly what was the matter) if he had had a strong sense of a 
poetic audience waiting to be moved through lyric symbolism. 

It is to Kipling’s short fictions, thus, that we must go if 
we are to do his striking talent justice and if we are to recover 
a feeling of what his mind at its best was like. As I shall try 
to show, the “ political ” difficulties in our approach to Kipling 
tend to disappear when we focus on works that Kipling created 
most naturally in a genre and technique harmonious with his 
genius. Of all his short fictions, “The Man Who Would Be 
King ” seems to me the finest; it is fine, in fact, in a way that 
we are perhaps not accustomed to believe is Kipling’s way. 
Although it was not, indeed, his way on many occasions, it 
was on this, and I shall try to suggest some reasons why Kipling 
wrote this story so supremely well. I shall try to suggest also 
why this one piece of work, out of all that Kipling produced, 
seems to reveal his most admirable state of mind, a state of 
mind which abets Kipling’s art at its most estimable. 


i 
“The Man Who Would Be King,” as Cleanth Brooks and 
Robert Penn Warren have pointed out,’ is a story which has 
as its primary theme the ironic and paradoxical quality of 
kingship or nobility. The major situational ironies of the story 
are immediately apparent: two tramps become kings, only to 
suffer violent deposition by the power which they themselves 
have created; genuine kingliness, the story suggests, is rarely 
discovered in kings; one is obliged to be, and yet one cannot 
be, man and king at the same time. These obvious thematic 
ironies generate the main “ point ” of the story, but they are 
supported and embellished by a constant current of less easily 
recognized verbal and allusive ironies which unify the whole 
structure and which provide a continuous seriocomic under- 

painting. 


‘Understanding Fiction (New York, 1943), pp. 61-64. 
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The narrator establishes the ironic tone of this brief epic in 
the first paragraph, where, with mock naiveté, he announces, 
“T once came near to kinship with what might have been a 
veritable King,” as if he failed to understand the ethical impli- 
cations of his own narrative, for Dravot, of course, did become 
a “ veritable ” king, although not according to the narrator’s 
apparently innocent conception of verity in kingship. Ceasing 
to be an actual king, Dravot becomes a real one. But the 
narrator, with his “ what might have been,” appears to have 
missed this point, and he maintains his mock-innocent tone 
in succeeding paragraphs, where he recounts something of the 
business that took him into the interior as a correspondent 
for a provincial Indian newspaper: “I did business with divers 
Kings,” he tells us, and the narrator, at this early point in the 
story, gives us no reason for suspecting that the actual kings 
he met were not real ones. 

After having delivered Peachey Carnahan’s message to Daniel 
Dravot (he has done so only because Peachey has coyly indi- 
cated that he, like the narrator, is a Freemason by saying that 
he has come from the East and is going to the West; by using 
the expression “ on the square ”; and by appealing to the narra- 
tor’s affection for his Mother-Lodge) , the speaker returns “ to 
an Office where there were no Kings and no incidents except 
the daily manufacture of a newspaper.” As the story proceeds, 
ironic references to the apparently “ real” kings of the Con- 
tinent permeate the narrator’s account of the newspaper routine, 
and these references establish an ironic preparation for the 
preposterous entrance of Dravot and Carnahan. While the 
Indian station carries on its petty social affairs, “ Kings are 
being killed on the Continent ” and “ the Empires and the Kings 
continue to divert themselves as selfishly as before.” The en- 
trance of the paradoxical kings-to-be is thus carefully prepared: 
“ One Saturday night it was my pleasant duty to put the paper 
to bed alone. A King or courtier or a courtesan or a community 
was going to die or get a new Constitution, or do something 
that was important on the other side of the world, and the 
paper was to be held open till the latest possible minute in 
order to catch the telegram.” Into this situation ironically 
tumble Dravot and Carnahan, who soon divulge to the narrator 
their incredible plot to become kings, a plot which surely 
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constitutes genuine news (as contrasted with the meaningless 
reports of the mere externally identifiable “kings ” which he 
awaits over the wire) , but which the narrator, in his habitual 
innocence, regards as less “ real” than the behavior of Con- 
tinental kings. 

The conversation between the two would-be kings and the 
narrator advances the underlying verbal and situational irony. 
Peachey affirms, “ We have decided that India isn’t big enough 
for such as us,” and, as the story proceeds, the reader (but 
ironically not the narrator) begins to perceive that this grand- 
iloquent assertion is wonderfully true. Peachey continues, “ We 
are not little men, and there is nothing we are afraid of except 
Drink, and we have signed a Contrack on that. Therefore, we 
are going away to be Kings.” The logic of this syllogism- 
manqué strikes both narrator and reader as hilarious (Kipling’s 
italics emphasize the comedy), but by the end of the action 
the truth of the initial clause is clear, together with the “ truth ” 
of the whole demonstration. As the two loafers develop their 
plan to enter Kafiristan and establish themselves as kings, 
Dravot unwittingly enunciates the serious theme concealed 
behind this whole zany exemplum: “It isn’t so easy being a 
King as it looks.” At the moment, he is thinking only of the 
difficulty of all the obvious administrative duties of kingship, 
but the ironic truth of his comment is apparent at the end of 
the story, where, just before his death, Dravot performs the 
act of magnanimous personal sacrifice by which alone kingship 
is to be defined. 

Next appears the antic “Contrack” solemnly signed by 
Dravot and Carnahan. This contract, which further deepens 
the irony, consists of three articles: (1) that the pair will 
become Kings of Kafiristan; (2) that both will abstain from 
liquor and women while they are kings; and (3) that each 
will conduct himself “ with dignity and discretion” and be 
faithful to the other. Both Dravot and Carnahan are Free- 
masons, and there is perhaps a similarity between the content 
and tone of this contract and those of the various “ charges ” 
tread to Masonic candidates since the eighteenth century.? As 

*See W. J. Hughan, The Old Charges of the British Freemasons (London, 


1872); and Douglas Knoop and C. P. Jones, A Short History of Freemasonry to 
1730 (Manchester, 1940) . 
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events work out, article two is violated when Dravot, tired of 
playing the god and king instead of the man, desires a wife; 
put article three is admirably kept. And yet, about this last 
article Carnahan comments, “ There was no need for the last 
article . . . but it looks regular.” To both narrator and reader, 
the pair at this point are at the farthest possible remove from 
what could be defined as “ dignity and discretion,” and yet 
the events of the end of the story illuminate with penetrating 
irony the true nature of kingly dignity, discretion, and personal 
loyalty. 

After this episode at the newspaper office, the narrator next 
meets Dravot and Carnahan as they set out, disguised as native 
priest and servant, from the public square. Their disguises 
are so expert and their mad behavior is so competently managed 
that the narrator fails to recognize them until they reveal their 
identities. The seriocomic quality of the whole story, with its 
fantastic burlesque events cloaking a sober theme, is epitomized 
by the following appearance of Dravot to. the narrator: “A 
priest attired in fragments of ribbons and rags stalked up to 
me, gravely twisting a child’s paper whirligig.” A native on- 
looker, as innocent of the identity of the two as is the narrator 
himself, comments: “ The priest is mad... . He is going up to 
Kabul to sell toys to the Amir. He will either be raised to 
honor or have his head cut off.” This observation ironically 
foreshadows Dravot’s fate: he is going to be raised to honor, 
and not as a king but as a man; and he is, indeed, going to 
have his head cut off. 

A further irony at this point in the story lies in the whole 
matter of the disguises assumed by Dravot and Carnahan. 
If we peel from them their layers of real and apparent identities 
as they ride off on their camels twirling their silly whirligigs, 
we find that they are genuine kings (because they are brave, 
resourceful, and loyal) “ disguised ” as tramps and coarse ad- 
venturers disguised again as holy man and servant. They have 
no more knowledge of their real identity (nor has the narrator) 
than the crowds of amused native onlookers have of their 
external “tramp ” identity. Off ride these two clowns, objects 
of the ridicule of the natives and the puzzled admiration of 
the narrator, to become Kings of Kafiristan. The narrator 
returns to his office, and, a few days later, hearing that Daniel 
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and Peachey are safely across the border, he comments, still 
apparently misunderstanding the nature of real kingship, “I 
would have prayed for them, but that night a real King died 
in Europe, and demanded an obituary notice.” 

The remainder of the story, except for the very end, is nar- 
rated by Carnahan in the newspaper office three years later. 
Carnahan’s narration underscores the irony of the whole situa- 
tion by introducing a host of allusions to Old Testament history. 
As we realize from his narrative, Carnahan is clearly a person 
who has been brought up, much as the young Kipling was, 
on the Bible.* But by now his Biblical background has become 
hazy and slightly disjointed through his many forgetful years 
of loafing and cadging about India and through the madness 
which becomes overt before he has finished telling his story. 
To Carnahan, but ironically without his awareness, his experi- 
ence with Dravot, the king who has sacrificed himself for his 
faithful servant, assumes Biblical shape and quality; as Carna- 
han proceeds through his narrative, we become aware that he 
and Dravot are acting out a virtual parody of Biblical history. 
From their initial appearance as “ gods” and law-givers to 
the wicked tribes, to Dravot’s “redemption ” and Peachey’s 
crucifixion, their actions are played before an ironic background 
constructed of the kingly acts, both temporal and spiritual, 
legalistic and symbolistic, Hebraic and Christian, of the Bible. 


*Kipling’s astonishingly close familiarity with the Bible has been frequently 
noted. His popularity with the unsophisticated during the fin de siécle, when 
critics were praising Pater and Ruskin, has been attributed by one commentator 
to the middle-class Victorian addiction to Bible reading: “It was precisely because 
Kipling’s prose repeatedly echoes Biblical rhythms and turns of phrase that it 
Was accepted and understood by a public that read the Bible, but did not read 
Walter Pater” (C. E. Carrington, The Life of Rudyard Kipling [New York, 1955], 
Pp. 68). Kipling’s conception of The Law (see below) is clearly indebted pri- 
marily to Old Testament ethics; echoes of the Psalms and Proverbs are heard 
throughout his poems; and his letters are packed with Biblical allusions, often 
very wittily employed. For example, after his early literary success in London, 
Kipling, at the age of 25, cabled his family in India exhorting them to come to 
London to witness his triumph. The cable consisted only of the reference “Genesis 
45:9.” When the family consulted the text, they found: “Haste ye, and go up 
to my father, and say unto him, Thus saith thy son Joseph [Kipling’s given name], 
God hath made me lord of all Egypt: come down unto me, tarry not.” (See 
Carrington, pp. 121-122, 272-273; Hilton Brown, Rudyard Kipling [New York, 
1945], pp. 36, 92; Edmund Wilson, The Wound and the Bow (Cambridge, Mass., 
1941], p. 162; and Edward Shanks, Rudyard Kipling: A Study in Literature and 
Political Ideas [New York, 1940], p. 63). 
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At no time is either Carnahan or the newspaperman aware of 
the irony produced by the presence of this ethical background, 
but its presence is so insistent that the reader is clearly not 
supposed to miss it. 

“It’s true,” Carnahan begins, “ True as Gospel.” And as he 
continues, it becomes increasingly clear that the performance 
of the two defrocked Masons in Kafiristan parodies the Biblical 
account of the creation, the history of the legal and ethical 
leadership of the early Hebraic kings, and the saga of the peace- 
ful harmonizing of the tribes of Israel. After settling a feud 
between two villages, Dravot, according to Carnahan, says, 
“ Go and dig the land, and be fruitful and multiply.” Hearing 
of the success of his efforts at peacemaking and lawgiving, 
Dravot comments, “ They think we’re Gods.” The transfer 
of one village to more fertile land is described by Carnahan 
in these terms: “ They were a poor lot, and we blooded ’em 
with a kid before letting ’em into the new Kingdom.” And 
after seizing another village after some bloodshed, Carnahan 
reports, “I gives the Chief a rag from my coat and says, 
‘Occupy till I come’; which was scriptural.” 

As Carnahan’s narrative moves from an account of the pair’s 
triumphs of secular and administrative leadership to a mourn- 
ful description of Dravot’s downfall and destruction, the Bibli- 
cal allusions tend to suggest the New rather than the Old 
Testament. For example, the discovery of the Masonic mark 
under the rock,* a coincidence which tempts Dravot to over- 
reach himself, is described as “ an amazing miracle!” And the 
idea of the miraculous is invoked time after time to account 
for the fantastic coincidences by which Dravot and Carnahan 
solidify their power over their kingdom. Mosaic ritual is echoed 
by Masonic as Dravot and Carnahan establish a hedge lodge’ 


“The discovery of the Masonic mark under the ancient altar is perhaps not 
quite so fantastic as it may appear, for, as J. S. M. Ward and other anthropologists 
have pointed out, much of the symbolism of modern Freemasonry appears to be 
derived from that of near-Eastern cults. The resemblances between the symbolism 
of the native religions of Afghanistan and the symbolism of modern Freemasonry 
are very striking. See J. S. M. Ward, Freemasonry and the Ancient Gods (London, 
1926) . 

* Kipling’s fondness for the theme of the irregular, comic, or burlesque lodge 
suggests that his commitment to Freemasonry was, although enthusiastic, not 
entirely sober. In the two stories “‘In the Interests of the Brethren’” and “ The 
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and proceed to “ work” the degrees of Freemasonry on the 
natives. Mosaic Law is parodied throughout by Masonic 
Law. And finally, after the complete pacification of the king- 
dom, Dravot delivers himself of a promise resembling the 
Covenant with Noah: “ Nobody is going to be shot or speared 
anymore so long as he does well.” 

As Dravot gradually abandons all restraint and lovingly 
meditates the possibility of presenting the reformed Kafiristan 
to Queen Victoria as a sort of imperialistic jubilee gift, he specu- 
lates that the tribes he has drilled into Masonic squares and 
lines are really “the Lost Tribes, or something like it... .” 
And the Biblical motif is continued in Carnahan’s recourse 
to scriptural authority when Dravot impulsively announces 
that he will violate the contract and take a wife “for the 
winter months.” Carnahan argues, “ The Bible says that Kings 
ain’t to waste their strength on women, ’specially when they’ve 
got a new raw Kingdom to work over.” The head priest, Billy 
Fish, agrees with Carnahan on this matter, and, believing that 
Dravot is divine, asks, “ How can daughters of men marry 
Gods or Devils? It’s not proper.” Carnahan comments, “I 
remembered something like that in the Bible.” 

During Carnahan’s narration, the newspaperman has been 
acutely aware of Carnahan’s stigmata, and Carnahan finally 
permits himself to tell of his strikingly Christian crucifixion 
and quasi-resurrection after Dravot’s death: 


“But do you know what they did to Peachey between two pine 
trees? They crucified him, Sir, as Peachey’s hands will show. They 
used wooden pegs for his hands and feet; and he didn’t die. He 
hung there and screamed, and they took him down next day, and 
said it was a miracle that he wasn’t dead. They took him down— 
poor old Peachey that hadn’t done them any harm—that hadn’t 
done them any .. .” 


He rocked to and fro and wept bitterly, wiping his eyes with 
the back of his scarred hands and moaning like a child for some 
ten minutes. 


Peachey’s having mastered himself and having resisted sexual 
temptation convinces the natives that he is “ more of a God 


Janeites” Masonic ritual receives the same whimsical treatment as in “The Man 


Who Would Be King.” See below. 
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than old Daniel that was a man,” and for this reason they 
finally permit him to leave the kingdom. When Carnahan has 
finished his story, his mind is gone, and, crawling up the road 
to seek help at the Deputy Commissioner’s house, he intones 
a dimly remembered hymn verse which ironically illuminates 
all the precedent Biblical allusions: 


The Son of Man goes forth to war, 
A golden crown to gain; 

His blood-red banner streams afar— 
Who follows in his train? ® 


The Son of Man here is Dravot-Carnahan, God as king and 
man as faithful servant at the same time. The answer to the 
question asked by the last line is simply “ Peachey does.” 
Peachey, the servant of his lord, has suffered crucifixion for his 
fidelity to the idea of king in man. 

The ironic effect of this culmination of the Biblical motifs 
is serious rather than comic (in so far as the two can ever be 
distinguished from each other in this story), but the serious- 
ness is instantly relieved when the narrator comments on 
Carnahan, “ He repeated the hymn twice while he was with 
me, whom he did not in the least recognize, and I left him 
singing it to the missionary.” Kipling has mentioned mission- 
aries only once before in the story: discussing the swarms of 
trivial and selfish favor-seekers which infest the newspaper 
office, he says, “ Missionaries wish to know why they have not 
been permitted to escape from their regular vehicles of abuse 
and swear at a brother missionary under special patronage of 
the editorial We.” * As Kipling observes them, the missionaries 
in India are “little men” and are consequently incapable of 
understanding the significance of Peachey’s hymn; this is why 
Kipling allows Carnahan finally to puzzle the missionary with 
this hymn of sacrifice, fidelity, and brotherhood. 


° The first line of this hymn by Reginald Heber is as follows: 
The Son of God goes forth to war. 


Kipling’s alteration, besides making Heber’s familiar hymn stanza more suitable 
to the primarily ethical emphasis of the story, also helps illuminate Carnahan’s 
peculiarly wise brand of madness. 

*The Masonic tone of Kipling’s position here should not be overlooked. The 
emphasis on the “ brother’ 
are notably Masonic. 
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The ironic treatment is maintained to the very end of the 
story, where we discover that the bag containing Peachey’s 
souvenir and “ evidence,” Dravot’s severed and shrunken head 
(the grotesque and slightly disgusting detail is characteristic 
of Kipling) , together with his “ golden crown,” has become 
inexplicably lost on the road between the newspaper office and 
the asylum. The one piece of public evidence which the narrator 
would require to produce the greatest news story in the history 
of British India has vanished, and the narrator must now 
return to reporting, without any but hearsay evidence, the unin- 
teresting and meaningless deaths of the actual but ridiculously 
unreal kings of Europe. The “ frame ” of the newspaper office, 
which constitutes the setting for the recital of these most news- 
worthy events, provides constant irony throughout the story: 
the incredible events of the creation and loss of the Kingdom 
of Kafiristan are told to a newspaperman in a newspaper office, 
and yet, because the events have real instead of actual meaning, 
they are not news. The events are a revelation, but, as the 
narrator realizes, newspapers deal not in revelations but in news. 


II 


“Three years before “The Man Who Would Be King” ap- 
peared (1888), Kipling had become a Freemason, joining the 
Lodge “ Hope and Perseverance, No. 782 E. C.” at Lahore.® 
The story abounds with Masonic references and jokes, and 
these lend depth and quality to both the serious theme and the 
playful, ironic treatment. The epigraph, “ Brother to a Prince 
and fellow to a beggar if he be found worthy,” stems from 
Masonic tradition and appears in a different form in Kipling’s 
poem “‘ Banquet Night,” written for a Masonic banquet: 


... once in so often the messenger brings 
Solomon’s mandate: “ Forget these things! 
Brother to Beggars and Fellow to Kings, 
Companion of Princes—forget these things! ” 


“These things ” are differences of origin and profession which 
separate Freemasons outside the lodge but which they are 


*Carrington, pp. 54-55. 
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charged to forget while attending Masonic functions.’ The 
connection of Freemasonry with the idea of natural kingship 
is also suggested in Kipling’s poem “The Palace,” which 
begins, 

When I was a King and a Mason. 


The story clearly issues from a young mind excited by Masonic 
symbolism and Masonic ethical precepts, and, in a sense, the 
ethical system of the story could be said to be Masonic. Dravot 
and Carnahan, with their adherence to ideals of order and 
regularity and in their acts of sacrifice and fidelity at the end 
of the story, behave as if conscious of Masonic obligations. 
From the beginning of his career to the end, Kipling found 
himself at all times interested in and sometimes obsessed by 
the subject of kingship, and similar Masonic attitudes towards 
the question of “real” vs. “actual” kings are expressed in 
poems like “What the People Said” and “ A Servant When 
He Reigneth.” 

British Freemasonry has been fond of the theme of king- 
ship since the appearance of James Anderson’s The Constitu- 
tions of the Free-Masons in 1723. In this work, which has 
become one of the ritual classics of Freemasonry, Anderson 
stresses the antiquity and dignity of the craft by pointing 
to all the kings who have been Freemasons, beginning with 
Noah, Moses, and Solomon (the description of whose temple, 
in I Kings, 5-8, is the source of much Masonic symbolism) and 
continuing up through Western history to European Renais- 
sance and Enlightenment monarchs, The race of Noah, Ander- 
son tells us, * upon their Dispersion carry’d the mighty Knowl- 
edge [of Freemasonry] with them into distant Parts, where they 
found the good use of it in the Settlement of Ktnapoms, Com- 


’ 


° See Kipling’s poem “ The Mother-Lodge,’ 
speaks in dialect: 


in which a sort of Carnahan persona 


Outside—* Sergeant! Sir! Salute! Salaam! ” 

Inside—* Brother,” an’ it doesn’t do no ’arm. 

We met upon the Level an’ we parted on the Square, 

An’ I was Junior Deacon in my Mother-Lodge out there! 


This poem seems to embody exactly Kipling’s youthful excitement over the potential 
of Freemasonry for breaking down caste and racial barriers in India. 
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MONWEALTHS, and Dynasties.” ’® He asserts that “the 
IsRAELITES . . . were a whole Kingdom of Masons, well in- 
structed, under the Conduct of their Granp Master Mosss, 
who often marshall’d them into a regular and GENERAL LopceE, 
while in the Wilderness, and gave them wise CHARGES, ORDERS, 
&c....” 2! And “ the Wis— Kine SoLoMon was GRAND MasTER 
of the Lopcr at Jerusatem. ...”** The similarity of these 
notions to the ideas according to which Dravot and Carnahan 
conduct themselves in Kafiristan is not, one may suppose, 
coincidental. It would appear that Kipling, as a young and 
enthusiastic Mason, studied 7'he Constitutions diligently (new 
Masons are usually given a copy), was amused by Anderson’s 
attribution of Masonic knowledge and virtues to the Hebraic 
kings, and found himself unable to resist writing an esoteric 
and rococo Masonic story in which two outcasts unconsciously 
burlesque the traditional early history of Freemasonry. Al- 
though Kipling’s acquaintance with The Constitutions un- 
doubtedly stimulated his search for Biblical parallels, his 
acquaintance with the Bible was so thorough that the Biblical 
background would probably appear in the story even if he 
had never heard of Anderson. 

The presence of this Masonic joke in an early story by one 
who was to be taxed with the crudest kind of jingo imperialism 
is not without interest, for Freemasonry is essentially an Anglo- 
Saxon institution, and its spread to India and the East is an 
apt symbol of the triumph there of British institutions during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The first formal Grand 
Lodge of Masons was organized in London in 1717, and the 
movement, after spreading to Scotland and Ireland, gradually 
extended to the continent, to the Mediterranean, and so into 
India and the East, carrying with it its freight of fundamentally 
Deistic and Enlightenment ideas: its emphasis on universal 
brotherhood; its search for the common element in mankind; 
its disinclination to quarrel over politics and religion; and its 


© The Constitutions of the Free-Masons. Containing the History, Charges, Regu- 
lations, &e. of that most Ancient and Right Worshipful Fraternity (London, 
1798), p. 4. 

“‘ Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

'* Ibid., p. 14. 
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classical emphasis on seli-maslery, order, and restraint.'* Kip- 
ling was influenced not only by the symbolism and ethics of 
Kreemasonry but also by the paradigm oi Anglo-Saxon powers 
oi expansion and penetration which the rapid growth of 
ihe movement exhibited. ‘The importance of Freemasonry to 
Kipling may be appreciated when we see him using the swastika 
on the fly-leaves and title-page versos of his books: the swastika, 
especially when enclosed in a circle, is an important Masonic 
mark. 

The most interesting Masonic element in “ The Man Who 
Would Be King,” however, is the symbolism of the crucifixion of 
Peachey. J.S. M. Ward has said that “ in modern Freemasonry 
we may have an intelleciualised survival of the cult of the 
Dying God and of the Fertility rites... .”** The symbolism 
of many of the higher degrees of the craft involves emblems of 
rebirth derived, ultimately, from the fertility cults of the Medi- 
terranean area,’® and a whole school of Masonic “ scholarship ” 
has devoted itself to investigating the anthropological origins 
of present-day Masonic symbolism. It seems not unlikely that 
Kipling, in his first flush of Masonic excitement, may have 
become interested in the writings of this school, and that the 
symbolism of Peachey’s crucifixion owes as much to Masonic 
as it does to Christian tradition. At least we can say that the 
presence of this crucifixion in a story so packed with Masonic 
materials suggests that this further bit of half-whimsical, half- 
sober symbolism derives from the same source. 


Ill 


A discussion of the ethical assumptions implicit in “ The 
Man Who Would Be King” and the relationship of those 
assumptions to the pervading irony and playfulness of the 
narrative technique requires us to turn our attention briefly 
to Kipling’s conception of “ The Law.” This fundamental idea 
of Kipling’s does not, of course, appear fully developed all at 
once: traces of the idea are to be found scattered through both 


**TIt may be noted that, although the relationship between Freemasonry and 
eighteenth century British literary and intellectual history is a most promising 
area for research, it has hardly been touched. 

**“ Freemasonry,” Encyclopedia Britannica (Chicago, 1953). 

*®See Ward, Freemasonry and the Ancient Gods. 
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early and late works. Fundamentally, the whole idea rests 


upon two principles: hierarchy and codes of reciprocal obliga- 


tions. Social structure is regarded as vertical with the compe- 


tent at the top and the “ slack ” at the bottom. These extreme 
“ranks” and the gradations between them have nothing to 


do with wealth, class, profession, heredity, or external symbol; 


competence emerges from a union of natural intelligence with 
a sort of Masonic self-mastery. And those at the two ends of 
the scale have reciprocal obligations: the competent are obliged 
to protect the incompetent from the consequences of slackness, 
and the incompetent are obliged not only to admire the compe- 
tent but also to welcome them as leaders and lawgivers. “ The 
Law,” even thus simplified and schematized, clearly appears 
as an ethical and social ideal derived from the heroic ages. It 
is basically the ideal of the ancient Hebrews and the Anglo- 
Saxons. And it was a very natural kind of ethical ideal for the 
young Kipling to assume, for his sense of religion was as vague 
as his admiration for good “shop ” was precise. He delighted 
in witnessing any kind of work done well, from typesetting 
and pile-driving to writing and political administering. His 
ethical fervor has reminded Edmund Wilson of that of a Wes- 
leyan preacher,*® and to some he seemed unable to resist 
proselytizing, either in fiction or over the dinner table. In 
Freemasonry, Kipling found a number of ethical tenets which 
seemed to bolster his own faith in “ The Law,” and his long 
and affectionate association with Freemasonry is partly to be 
explained by this coincidence between Kipling’s instinctive 
ethical feelings and Masonic formulations. Amusingly enough, 
fragments of Kipling’s “ Law ” are kept alive in our own time 
in the Boy Scout Law, in the construction of which Baden- 
Powell was influenced by his friendship with Kipling (in the 
same way, it is doubtful that the “Cub” Scout movement 
would exist today with the same elementary symbolism if 
Kipling’s “ Mowgli” stories had not been written) .17 With 
its emphasis on action and doing, rather than on apprehension 
or contemplation, Kipling’s “ Law ” is Hebraic and Old Testa- 


** Wound and the Bow, p. 162. 

‘TSee Carrington, p. 323. The regrettable last stanza of Kipling’s poem “A 
Boy Scouts’ Patrol Song” indicates how Kipling helped adapt The Law to Baden- 
Powell’s uses. 
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ment; as Paul Elmer More has said, *. . . his sense of order 
and obedience rises into a pure feeling for righteousness that 
reminds one of the ancient Hebrew prophets.” ** 

“The Law,” as | have described it, sanctioned Kipling’s 
much-discussed imperialism in his later years, but the boy of 
23 who wrote “ The Man Who Would Be King” was not yet 
so certain of the permanent and universal validity of “The 
Law ” as the man who later offended a whole generation of 
critics to the point where one could sweepingly assert, “ Kipling 
is a jingo imperialist, he is morally insensitive and aesthetically 
disgusting.” *® For in “The Man Who Would Be King,” 
Kipling’s adherence to “ The Law ” is tempered and humanized 
throughout by irony and a sense of comic uneasiness in the 
face of moral imperatives and absolutes. It has been said by 
Bonamy Dobree that the Empire is Kipling’s Catholic Church.” 
We can add that Kipling’s early attitude towards this “ Church” 
is not that of the rigid, enthusiastic convert; it is rather that 
of the born communicant, who, although his faith never really 
dims, is capable of ironic and comic perceptions of the Church’s 
frailties and ridiculous incongruities. Kipling at 23 is by no 
means a jingo, and “ The Man Who Would Be King” is a 
story which examines, with a superbly delicate mixture of 
comedy and pathos, what empire-building does to the soul, 
a story which repudiates the harsher aspects of heroic-age law 
in favor of an infinitely more warm, sympathetic, and _ tran- 
scendent morality. And it is the omnipresent irony of the 
story, including the ironic juxtapositioning of the Biblical and 
Masonic backgrounds against Dravot and Carnahan’s uncon- 
scious and touching parody of Hebraic and Masonic action, that 
keeps Kipling’s ethical idealism from settling into an adolescent 
simplification and complacency. 

Those who would accuse Kipling, at every stage in his career, 
of the vulgarity of an insensitive imperialism would do well 
to re-examine the following ranting utterance of Dravot’s, 
delivered just before he decides to violate the contract by 
taking a woman. Dravot is already overreaching himself (he 


** Shelburne Essays, Second Series (Boston, 1905), p. 111. 
*® George Orwell, Dickens, Dali, and Others (New York, 1946), p. 141. 
*° The Lamp and the Lute (Oxford, 1929), p. 53. 
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begins to think of himself now as emperor rather than king) , 
and in the comic hysteria of his tone, the grandiose infantilism 
of the logic, the simple-minded, anti-Masonic racialism, and 
the boyish fantasy of “ serving the Queen ” (and being appro- 
priately rewarded) we can perceive Kipling’s delighted mimicry 
of the standard British imperialistic posture: 


“I won’t make a Nation,” says he. “I'll make an Empire! These 
men aren’t niggers; they’re English. Look at their eyes—look at 
their mouths. Look at the way they stand up. They sit on chairs 
in their own houses. . . . Two million people . . . and all English! 
They only want the rifles and a little drilling. ... When everything 
was shipshape, I’d hand over the crown—this crown I’m wearing 
now—to Queen Victoria on my knees, and she’d say: ‘ Rise up, 
Sir Daniel Dravot.’ Oh, it’s big! It’s big, I tell you!” 


This is ironic and pathetic, and the Dravot who indulges these 
vulgar fantasies is a very different person from the “ redeemed ” 
Dravot of the downfall, who, mindful of his earlier injunction, 
“Tt isn’t so easy being a King as it looks,” first confesses his 
fault of grandiosity to Carnahan and then deliberately punishes 
himself, showing the natives that he can “ die like a gentle- 
man.” Dravot’s failure io maintain godhead is caused by his 
failure to observe Masonic measure and restraint, and just 
as “ Recessional ” was to warn the British of the downfall that 
awaited them unless they could moderate their good opinion 
of themselves, so “ The Man Who Would Be King” stands 
as “a parable of what might happen to the English if they 
should forfeit their moral authority.” ** The story implies that 
“The Law ” of competence and a firm hierarchy based on the 
accident of intelligence is not enough: those who would be 
men, if not kings, must attain the capacity for self-criticism 
and, where necessary, self-punishment. The story further asserts 
the primacy of personal over national or political values, and 
here again the emphasis is‘'Masonic. At the time of Depart- 
mental Ditties, Kipling saw that the rightness or wrongness 
of an Empire depends on the characters of those who administer 
it: constitutions, political safeguards, orderly and just adminis- 
tration, a firm sorting-out of the competents from the slackers 
—all are devoid of value unless given life and body by good 


“Wilson, Wound and the Bow, p. 160. 
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men. And Kipling senses that the weakness of The Law is 
that it cannot generate good men or regenerate bad ones: it 
merely maintains the status quo. Good men are produced only 
through agonies of fidelity and sacrifice resembling those prac- 
ticed by the faithful servant Peachey and the tramp “ Son of 
Man ” Daniel. Kipling’s admiration for Carnahan and Dravot 
is directed wholly towards the two as men, not towards the law 
or system under which they unconsciously operate. The mis- 
sionaries operate professionally under a similar system, and 
they are fools. Talk of moral abstractions and _ theoretical 
ethical absolutes bores Kipling. What interests him is the 
quality of the empirical action that constitutes a foundation 
from which the ethical idea is deduced. Fidelity and sacrifice 
are not goods in themselves; they are goods only because they 
make good men. Characteristically, the idea to Kipling is never 
real until embodied in symbolic action. Britain’s greatness, 
for example, must symbolize itself in colonial expansion. This 
earth-bound, empirical, pragmatic, rough-and-ready approach 
to ethics and to symbolism is mirrored everywhere in “ The 
Man Who Would Be King” by Kipling’s extravagant sense 
of fact and detail; by his delight in the shop-talk of Masons 
and political administrators; by the bustling energy and in- 
pulsiveness of his style; and by the color and movement and 
busyness and surprises, the immense gusto, of the whole per- 
formance. Indeed, at his best, Kipling is the Browning of 
fiction. 

But although the story resembles a parable of the necessity 
of a new colonial dispensation, we must resist the temptation 
to read it as a wholly Christian or Masonic parable. For even 
the new Christian-Masonic dispensation never quite escapes 
the gently ironic mockery of Kipling’s youthful wit: the 
shrivelled head of Dravot the Man-King in the bag; Carnahan’s 
heroic consumption of whiskey during his narration; the super- 
intendant’s purely clinical interest in the spectacularly stigma- 
tized Carnahan who has returned from the dead with his revela- 
tion: all these incongruous touches indicate that Kipling, to 
the end, is functioning as artist rather than as humorless Wes- 
leyan preacher. The man who would be king, Kipling knows, 
must learn to rule himself, but this overt theme is complicated 
by the facts of the story itself, and even this palpably Masonic 


232 Kipling’s “ The Man Who Would Be King” 
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“moral” is given dimension and complexity by Kipling’s deft 
ironic touches. It has to be given dimension and complexity, 
for alone it is just a trifle obvious and ridiculous. 

Thus the theme of the story, a Christian-Masonic common- 
place, is ennobled by ironic treatment; the ethical premise of the 
story, initially transparent and rigid, become the more paradoxi- 
cal, whimsical, and humane the more we regard them against 
their Biblical and Masonic background. A beggar may be a 
man if he stops to become a king along the way, but the rituals 
through which he accomplishes this miraculous transformation 
are themselves a little far-fetched and funny. Freemasonry, to 
Kipling, combined the merry and the almost-profound in just 
the right proportions,”* and that is perhaps one of the reasons 
why “ The Man Who Would Be King,” written out of Kipling’s 
first excited involvement with Masonic ritual and imagery, is 
the only story of merit in The Phantom Rickshaw, the collec- 
tion in which it appeared. The rest of the stories in this collec- 
tion are ghost or mock-ghost stories full of one-dimensional 
characters and cliché situations. They are standard slick-maga- 
zine material. But “The Man Who Would Be King,” alone 
among these early stories, has imbibed the tone of Freemasonry 
itselfi—a tone of serious playfulness, a tone emanating from a 
symbolism and ritual which strike the clever (and Kipling 
was very clever) as both profound and silly. It is precisely this 
knowing Masonic tone which provides “ The Man Who Would 
Be King” with the paradoxical comic-nathetic quality which 
is the major secret of both the brilliance of its narrative 
technique and the rich humanity of its ethical import. 





Rutgers University 


*2 Compare the ambiguous treatment of ritual in “‘In the Interests of the 
Brethren.’ ” 
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